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Top people, specialist people and etcetera 
people travel round the world and round the 
clock as part of their Bowater career. 

The object? Certainly not sight-seeing! It's 
to provide the world-wide Bowater organ- 
isation with the flexibility that can call on the 
best man (wherever he is) for the job (what- 
ever that is). 

Bowater people travel with a purpose. They 
fly to consult, advise and learn... to survey, 
finance and build . . . to buy and to sell. The 
process is never-ending. It is part of the 
Bowater policy of international exchange of 
ideas and methods. 

“Sorry, | must fly" is taken literally at 
Bowaters ...and in the twelve Bowater-active 
countries listed below. 




























U.S.A. AIR-LIFT lypica! problem: build pulp mill in distant forests 
Typical solution: lay air strip. Typical example 
South Carolina, U.S.A., where Tennessee-based stoff 
were flown in 200-mile hops during construction. 
Another example of Bowaters’ investment in progress. 




















Bowaters ...investing in progress 


IN GREAT BRITAIN: CANADA: UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: AUSTRALIA: NEW ZEA!ANO 
SOUTH AFRICA: IRELAND: NORWAY - SWEDEN: FRANCE: BELGIUM: ITALY 
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Cordial Misunderstanding 


diplomatist turned man of letters, who 

had visited Great Britain during his 
boyhood and had spent part of his youth at 
the French Embassy overlooking Hyde 
Park, published a short but amusing volume 
on London and the mysteries of English 
social life. It included some remarkable 
statements—for instance, in a chapter 
entitled St. fames’s, that “‘ every clubman 
can read a little Greek’: which suggests 
that M. Paul Morand must last have crossed 
the threshold of a London club arm-in-arm 
with Charles James Fox! It occurred at the 
time to one of the editors of this magazine 
that an interesting anthology might be made 
of descriptions of the English world by 
Frenchmen and of the French by English 
writers, showing how Anglo-French rela- 
tions have flourished (like some marriages) 
on a process of continuous misunderstand- 
ing. Voltaire, no doubt, would have headed 
the list. His Letters Concerning the English 
Nation first appeared in 1732—the rose- 
tinted picture of a free society, where rich 
merchants encouraged and protected philo- 
sophers, and powerful noblemen were proud 
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to attend the funeral of a famous scientist. 
Great Britain was the home of freedom and 
enlightenment; and “‘ anglomania ” became 
a fashionable craze that persisted until the 
Napoleonic Wars. 

Thereafter the French attitude towards 
English life suffered a considerable trans- 
formation. But, even during the eighteenth 
century, one dissentient voice was raised— 
that of the hagridden Jean-Jacques Rousseau, 
who, although he was welcomed by English 
society and received a pension from King 
George III, declared that prejudice and 
intolerance were just as rife across Channel 
as they were in France or Switzerland, and 
that the savagest of all his secret enemies 
was that virtuous Scottish rationalist David 
Hume. Rousseau’s eighteen months of 
English exile were among the most miser- 
able he ever passed ; and it was with immense 
relief that he and his unprepossessing 
gouvernante Mademoiselle Le Vasseur again 
boarded the channel packet on May 2Ist, 
1767. This curious and dramatic episode 
in the philosopher’s life forms the subject 
of an article by Mr. Maurice Cranston in 
the present issue of History Today. 
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STYLESETTER—Making motoring history today is Britain's brilliant new Classic, whose uncluttered [ 
lines bring a sleek new look to international motoring. The clean look. The long low look... 

AND PACEMAKER—Ford's new 4/5 seater Classic is styled for the modern scene, powered for to- 
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headlamps, rake-back rear window — plus an amazingly compact 1340 cc engine and 4-speed gearbox | 

with floor gear-change, or column gear-change option on de luxe models. Your Classic promises you 
motorway pace with country lane control — steady as a rock at speeds into the 80's, hugging the road | 
round the fiercest bends, outstanding acceleration from standing to 60 in 23 seconds. All this with real | 
economy and all the benefits of quality Ford Service. For style, for pace, 2-door or 4-doorythe new Classic 1 
is a fine addition to the Ford family. Take a long look at it in your Ford dealer's, book yourself a test drive of 
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-\| Boston in the 1820’s and _ 1830’s 


By ROLAND N. STROMBERG 





By courtesy of the Library of Congress 


View of Boston and the south Boston Bridge in the early nineteenth century 


During its golden age, “ easily the first among American cities in beauty ; the richest, 


the best governed and possessed of the most intense civic spirit.” 


who might not be prejudiced by the 

passionate devotion to the city that most 
of its inhabitants felt, Boston was a beautiful 
city in the early part of the last century. “‘ The 
noble city of the Pilgrims, richer in its historical 
associations, richer in its schools, its-libraries, 
and its literature, and, I will add, richer in its 
architectural beauties, than any other city this 
side of the big waters ”—such was the eulogy 
of an American visitor in 1838. A great many 
improvements were made in the 1820’s and 
1830’s. The old town-meeting style of local 
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government, so famous in American lore, gave 
way at that time to‘a modern municipal govern- 
ment, not without opposition from tradi- 
tionalists, and the first Mayor, that fearless and 
aggressive statesman Josiah Quincy, gave the 
city so progressive an administration that in six 
years he turned Boston into a thoroughly 
modern community. The narrow, crooked 
streets were still there—“ the result of casualty 
and not of contrivance,” as Timothy Dwight 
had remarked. But cows no longer wandered on 
the Commons; there was an efficient sanitation 
system, fire department, and police department; 
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Prophet of the realm of eternal law in “‘ a tightly-knit 
little culture-world, surely one of the most remarkable 
of modern times,” RALPH WALDO EMERSON (1802-1882) 


there was the magnificent new Market House 
near Faneuil Hall, foremost among a number of 
new public buildings. Of handsome granite 
residences, where the more prosperous gentry 
dwelt, Boston had more than any other Ameri- 
can city; and though it had its ugly parts—like 
the near-slum area of West Boston—and too 
many ugly, formless ald wooden houses, still 
Boston with its parks, its Commons, its lovely 
streets, and its glorious State House, was then 
easily first among American cities in beauty 
(difficult though it may be today to believe this). 
It was also indubitably the richest, the best 
governed, had the most schools and churches, 
and possessed the most intense civic spirit of 
any American city. Of all these things Bos- 
tonians were justly proud, and they dimly 
perceived the beginning of a sort of golden age, 
as this pre-Civil War period was to be for the 
city and the region of which it was capital. 


Here lived 43,000 people, in 1820. In the 
next twenty years that number would double. 
The era of rapid growth was just beginning; it 
had not yet worked any grave changes in the 
make-up and culture of this old colonial town, 
such as would come later, after the Civil War 
or even a bit earlier than that. Boston was not 
yet big enough or diverse enough to be the 
chaos of anonymous and nondescript mortals 
that the modern industrial city is. It was still 
an overgrown village in which everybody likely 
enough knew everybody else, and nobody 
escaped the scrutiny of the collective eye. It 
was still populated overwhelmingly by Anglo- 
Saxons and old New England stock, descend- 
ants of the early settlers, heirs of the Pilgrims 
and Puritans. Seven grim generations had 
culminated in the War for independence (which 
split Boston painfully) and other troubles came 
through the War of 1812. Prosperous and happy 
now, it was only natural that these children of an 
epic struggle should pay ample measures of 
filial devotion to the ancestors to whom they 
owed so much. For in the sunshine of this 
“Era of Good Feelings ” Boston was indeed 
prosperous and happy. 

There were no great extremes of wealth and 
poverty; few were fabulously rich, almost none 
desperately poor, and the average was, for those 
days, high—higher per capita, indubitably, 
than anywhere else in the United States. In 
1820, there were apparently only 380 inmates 
in the Almshouse, out of 43,000; among the 
** mechanics,” or working class, there were few 
who did not own their own home and draw a 
respectable living wage. At the other end of the 
scale, men with money to invest were finding it 
easy to increase their fortunes. This town of 
small handicraft manufactures and great ship- 
ping interests was becoming also a town of 
financial and commercial enterprises based on 
the new large-scale textile industries springing 
up in the interior of Massachusetts. The names 
of such industrial towns as Lowell and Law- 
rence, on the Merrimac, bore witness to their 
origin. In the 1820’s the whispers in elegant 
Boston drawing rooms were of fabulous 20 pet 
cent profits in the new mills. By 1830, excessive 
investment created a deflationary situation that 
resulted in much consternation and some 
bankruptcy; but this was a transient difficulty. 


——— 
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Massac.iusetts was well on her way to becoming 
the workshop of an expanding nation, and 
Boston was the financial and commercial centre 
of this growing industry. Above all other manu- 
factures, the Boston capitalists were interested 
in cotton textiles—a fact of some significance 
in the hot political struggles of later years. 

It was a virtuous city, as stable, homo- 
geneous, and prosperous communities are likely 
to be. James Russell Lowell, in the twilight of 
his long life, recalled this Boston of his youth as 
“a community the most virtuous, I believe, 
that ever existed.”” We are accustomed these 
days to hear of the salacity behind the facade 
of Victorian respectability; but it is difficult to 
find it in the case of Boston. The young radicals, 
of whom Lowell was one, found a great deal to 
quarrel with in Bostonian traits of mind, but 
they seem never to have questioned the vir- 
tuousness of the community. It is true that 
Mayor Quincy was forced to go into action once 
to clean up a part of the city in which there 
hung out “high-binders, jailbirds, known 
thieves and miscreants, with women of the 
worst description.” But, on leaving office in 
1829, he boasted that there was no part of the 
city where it was not safe to walk day or night, 
that there was no begging, and that there were 
fewer crimes than in any other city of equal 
population. Twenty-four policemen kept order 
in a city growing towards 60,000 people. Of all 
the wonders that impressed our visitor of 1838, 
not the least was the spectacle of a Commons 
meeting where a great public assembly dis- 
persed without leaving a sign of their presence, 
not so much as a scrap of newspaper to litter the 
hallowed grounds. This ordinarily so restrained 
populace could flare up in surprising outbursts 
of mob fury: they burned the Charlestown 
convent in 1834, mobbed William Lloyd 
Garrison in 1835. Old Timothy Dwight had 
seen in Boston a rash, excitable town, much too 
impulsive to suit his austere Federalist nature. 
The Puritan city had, after all, begun the 
Revolution, of which it was now chastely proud, 
in no gentle manner. But these rare outbursts 
punctuated a general sobriety and respect for 
authority. 

These seizures of sudden panic were related 
to the powerful réle of public opinion in this 
tight little world of Boston. The local aris- 
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tocracy was cultured enough, usually amiable, 
but also narrow in a way that only a provincial 
ruling class can be. What Charles Sumner 
meant when he later complained of Boston’s 
“provincial Toryism” and what Theodore 
Parker meant when he remarked, in a notable 
description, that “ Boston is a queer little 
city . ..” was that the city, dominated by that 
strong-minded and narrow-minded minority at 
the top, was intolerant, and demanded con- 
formity. ‘‘ The Public is a desperate tyrant 
there, and it is seldom that one dares disobey 
the command of public opinion.” Inbred com- 
munities are always thus, and in Boston’s case 
the old Puritan impulse to cast out heretics was 
an added factor, not yet quite dead. It was re- 
enforced by the qualms this aristocratic ruling 
class felt about the new currents of democracy 
abroad in the land. On Beacon Street, the 
theory was frankly asserted that social sanctions 
ought to be applied against any who strayed 
from the narrow path of good sound political, 
economic, and religious orthodoxy. The 
“ Brahmins ” of Boston were not noted for their 
hospitality to new ideas. And, by and large, 
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ary of Congres 
** A real hero to Boston’s youth,’ SENATOR DANIEL 


WEBSTER (1782-1852), twice Secretary of State; 
engraving by O. Felton 
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Mond-Schein, New York 


“ In the 1820's the whispers in elegant Boston drawing rooms were of fabulous 20 per cent profits in 
the new mills ;” a view of Tremont Street during that decade 


the people of Boston followed this leadership: 
Boston was a stronghold of conservatism. 

So, when a rebel appeared to disturb the 
complacency of this contented and ordinarily 
virtuous community, the tribal spirit was apt 
to set upon him with an unreasoning fury. But 
it was a further paradox of Boston, one deeply 
rooted in the paradoxical Puritan ethos, that its 
culture tended to breed the sturdy individualist 
who spoke his mind and would not be silenced. 
We do not need to dwell on this anomaly; it is 
too well known. This was the strain that had 
migrated across the Atlantic to pitch their tents 
in the wilderness for the sake of what they 


believed in—and then had relentlessly per- 
secuted those who in turn disagreed with them. 
These were the people who later fought a 
bloody revolution against British rule for the 
sake of what they conceived to be their priceless 
liberties—and then crushed out the rebellion of 
some other Americans who demanded further 
liberties. The Puritan was at once a fanatical 
revolutionary and an unyielding conservative. 
He glorified both the individual conscience and 
the iron rule of authority. So it was that in this 
Boston that was heir of the Puritan civilization 
there were bred both fearless rebels and flinty 
conservatives, a spirit of rugged individualism 
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and one of equally rugged social conformism. 
It was an interesting combination, and one most 
significant for the American character in 
general. 

Whether dissenters or conformists, all 
Bostonians were deeply devoted to the past, and 
drew spiritual nourishment from its memories 
and traditions. ‘‘ Of all the affections of man,” 
said Josiah Quincy in an address to Boston’s 
citizens, “‘those which connect him with 
ancestry are among the most natural and 
generous.” Boston felt its past to be indisput- 
ably glorious, full of epic achievements and 
mighty deeds. It was widely felt that what was 
necessary was only to carry on in the spirit of 
those worthy ancestors, who had laid down the 
foundations of an enlightened society and 
government. Not that there should be no pro- 
gress. Even the most cautious Tory believed in 
progress, slow and orderly, while among the 
younger people an “innovating spirit” was 
rife. But radicals as well as conservatives 
gathered strength from the past. The belief 
was general that progress would take place 
within the framework of general principles 
already established. The foundations of the 
good society had been well formed, and it only 
remained to complete the edifice. 

This good society rested on two foundations, 
according to nearly unanimous belief: the en- 
lightened and virtuous individual, and the just 
and impartial system of law under which in- 
dividuals lived. The pride of Boston and of 
Massachusetts was in the character of their 
citizenry and the majesty of their laws. To 
maintain the former, they relied on education 
and religion. “‘ Human happiness,” said 
Quincy, “‘ has no perfect security but freedom; 
freedom none but virtue; virtue none but know- 
ledge; and neither freedom, nor virtue, nor 
knowledge has any vigour, or immortal hope, 
except in the principles of the Christian faith, 
and in the sanctions of the Christian religion.” 
These were verities handed down from the 
Puritan past and earnestly accepted by the 
whole of this sober community. The one change 
lay in a shifting of the religious impulse from 
the theology of grace to a more genteel moralism. 
The religion relied upon to sustain civic virtue 
was increasingly William Ellery Channing’s 
gentler version of Christianity, to which many 
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Bostonians migrated in the 1820’s: a reaction 
against the old Calvinism that boldly set aside 
theological disputation, deprecated human sin 
and denied original depravity, and preached 
“a spirit of love, a sober, righteous, and godly 
life...” In the hinterlands of New England 
men were less apt to desert the angrier God of 
their fathers, but in Boston Unitarianism made 
substantial inroads. The cause of its success, 
critics could claim, lay at least partly in the 
city’s complacent prosperity, which relaxed 
men’s minds and predisposed them to an 
easier, more worldly doctrine; but this was not 
the whole of it. It was not only the wealthy 
who deviated from orthodoxy, from languor, 
but the young idealists who turned to Chan- 
ning’s creed as a gospel of social reform. 
Channing preached the virtues of love, know- 
ledge, and activity, and left behind Unitarian 
ministers of even more secular interests, such as 
the Abolitionists James Freeman Clarke and 
Theodore Parker. Calm, optimistic, and benign 
as Channing was—and there were radicals, like 
William Lloyd Garrison, who found him too 
tame— he was almost worshipped by a genera- 
tion of idealistic young liberals who were to 
participate in the New England Renaissance of 
letters and social reform. He formed a bridge 
between conservative Boston and the emerging 
liberal one. 

If one pillar of society was the enlightened 
and moral individual, the other was the system 
of Law that ensured to the individual his full 
and exact rights. Of all careers, none save the 
ministry was so honoured as that of the lawyer. 
Never, by consequence, was the calibre of men 
engaged in that profession any higher. The 
highest honour to which a man of the law might 
aspire was public service, on the bench or in the 
legislature; and men like Judge Joseph Story 
and Senator Daniel Webster were real heroes to 
Boston’s youth. They were models supposedly 
of erudition, integrity, and disinterestedness. 
In the hands of clergymen and professors 
rested the sacred charge of the individual’s 
right mental and moral training, but lawyers 
and public servants watched over something 
equally precious: that complex body of 
traditions and principles which made up 
Common and Constitutional Law. The good 
society relied on these to maintain that system 
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His benign Unitarian creed appealed to a generation of idealistic young liberals, 
WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING (1780-1842); after S. Gambardella 


of equal rights that ensured that the individual 
got his just opportunity, without handicap or 
special privilege—neither more nor less. Under 
this majestic panoply of absolute equality before 
the law, the individual might stand on his own 
feet and make his bid for fame and fortune, 
confident that no man was either better or 
worse than himself except in inherent qualities 
of character and mind. If, in spite of this fair 
field, he dropped by the wayside and failed, he 
had a right to expect Christian charity from his 
more gifted fellows, but no form of special dis- 
pensation from the state; if he succeeded 
notably, he had an obligation to give of his 
surplus wealth and talents to the community. 
Such was the dogma of Boston and New 
England. British readers will recognize its 
kinship with the spirit of Utilitarianism and 
Liberalism in this same period among the 
English—with whom Boston was beginning 
now to renew the cordial relations of earlier 
times, but the political heritage had been 
planted long before, and its chief instrument 
was the law. 

Not even a fragmentary sketch of Boston and 
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its culture can fail to comment on one other 
aspect: the relationship between this culture 
and the larger American one of which it was, 
politically and economically, a part. That rela- 
tionship was not entirely harmonious. Hardly 
more than fifteen years before 1830, it had been 
an open question whether New England would 
even continue as part of the Federal Union. A 
faith in the ecumenical pattern of national unity 


had then triumphed over narrower forces of | 


sectionalism after something of a struggle; and, 
in the subsequent period, a resurgence of 
nationalism flooded back over New England, 
as also over the rest of the Union, ending for all 
time, so it appeared, all doubts about the per- 
manency of the unique national federation 
called the United States of America. Not only 
must it not grow weaker, but, on every respect- 
able Massachusetts tenet, it ought to grow 
stronger. Webster argued so in the Senate; 
John Quincy Adams sought to act on such 
principles as President of the United States; 
Story made it clear in memorable Supreme 
Court decisions that he wrote at John Marshall's 
right hand. No thinking son of Boston doubted 
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it: the Union must not only be preserved, it 
must go on from strength to strength, until it 
triumphed altogether over antiquated local 
sovereignties and stretched a single blanket of 
just and uniform law over the whole land. But 
if unity was firmly anchored in political theory, 
in social reality it was not so substantial. New 
England character and temperament, reflecting 
New England’s history and the structure of its 
society, differed profoundly from traits found 
in other sections of the American nation. With 
this simple, obvious fact, much of the great 
story of the coming Civil War was bound up. 
Inside a single loosely integrated political 
federation, several divergent cultures struggled 
to accommodate themselves to each other. All 
“ Americans ” had characteristics in common as 
distinct from Europeans, certainly; but within 
the United States east, west, and south differed 
from each other almost as much. And this 
cultural estrangement sometimes seemed to be 
growing worse, not better. From 1820 to 1860 
there were dangerously centrifugal forces at 


work. New England emerged into the summer- 
time of a distinctive civilization. The frontier 
West burst on the scene with its characteristic 
ethos, youthful, semi-barbarous, tremendously 
energetic. And in the South another civilization 
ripened with its peculiar ways and style—and 
institutions. 

With each of these two other main bodies of 
American civilization the New England mind 
and temperament clashed. The West would 
seem to it reckless, lawless, disruptive, un- 
couth. In the 1820’s and 1830’s Boston was 
experiencing the unpleasantness of a first 
abrupt collision with this new element in 
American life. Andrew Jackson stormed into 
the White House with a wildly democratic creed 
that seemed to threaten the whole structure of 
orderly government and society, in Boston’s 
view. John Quincy Adams, the apotheosis of 
Puritan virtues, marched sadly out, jeered at by 
the West and called a failure. Had Massachu- 
setts seen into the future she would have been 
sadder still: for Adams was to be the last 
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The apotheosis of Puritan virtues, whose career as a diplomatist was happier than 
his Presidency, JOHN QUINCY ADAMS (1767-1848); after A. B. Durand 
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Massachusetts president until Calvin Coolidge. 
The future lay with the Frontier. Whether she 
foresaw this or not, Massachusetts saw the 
threat to her ideal of the good society implicit in 
the West’s challenge. Could moral and en- 
lightened individuals be raised up in such an 
unsettled society? Could wise government 
survive the spoils system? Could the fabric of 
society withstand the onslaughts of an irreverent 
mob? Massachusetts doubted it, and cursed 
Andrew Jackson for an ignorant tyrant. Not 
until he emerged as the champion of national 
supremacy against southern nullification in 
1832 did the attitude soften, and then only the 
least bit. 

What of that other American sub-civilization, 
the South? There were New Englanders who 
had learned to love the gracious old society of 
Carolina or Virginia, that had much in common 
with theirs, and with which they shared the old 
Revolutionary tradition: the names of Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Madison, Marshall, Gadsden 
and others were honoured in Boston. Unfor- 
tunately, the old South was changing. The 
blight of human slavery had not been removed, 
as Washington and Jefferson hoped; it was 
growing. Its existence had already caused one 
serious crisis, in 1820, when a fatal show-down 
between New England and the South was 
averted only by a compromise that left both 
parties dubious, and fearful of the future. 
There were no defenders of slavery in Boston. 
There was to be a serious quarrel among 
Bostonians about the right policy to follow to- 
wards the South and slavery, but the argument 
was always over tactics and not principles. 
Denial of every human being’s right to freedom 
for self-realization and equality under law out- 
raged every tenet of the New England creed, 
every assumption of the good society, and con- 
servatives as well as radicals thought so. In the 
next two decades, as Garrisonian Abolitionism 
burst on the scene as the most disturbing poli- 
tical and moral impulse in New England, con- 
servatives and radicals parted company, with 
great bitterness sometimes, not over slavery but 
over the wisdom of agitating a matter beyond 
the control of Massachusetts under the existing 
United States Constitution. It was an issue that 
ranged the deep-seated New England respect 
for law and order against an equally deep-seated 
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respect for the free individual. Each side 
stood for something sacred to revered tradi- 
tions, a fact that explains the bitterness of the 
conflict. i 
Such, in part, was the city and its environs, | 
a tightly knit little culture-world, surely one of 
the most remarkable of modern times, on the | 
eve of what came to be known as the American 
Renaissance: the age of Emerson, Thoreau, 
Hawthorne, Longfellow, the age of Horace 
Mann and the Howes, too, of philanthropy and 
social reform as well as literature and philo- 
sophy. From Europe towards Boston came the 
intellectual forces of Europe’s great nineteenth- 
century age of ideas. From England came 
Liberalism: which in Boston and New England 
took on surprising qualities of almost white-hot 
zeal. To some extent that was true in Great 
Britain also, for Bentham and Brougham 
among others were “ crusaders,” lest it be for- 
gotten. The name of John Stuart Mill may 
suggest moderation, but there was nothing 
moderate about the Liberalism of this epoch, 
really—certainly not in New England, where 
the message of individual freedom under equal | 
law had a most intoxicating effect. The other | 
intellectual influence is more famous and was 
even more intoxicating, of course. German 
Idealist philosophy came via Carlyle and partly, 
too, via the French, Victor Cousin especially, 
rather than directly. It was doubly diluted and 
no doubt a bit coarsened, but made into a life 
force rather than an abstract doctrine as it 
passed twice through the screen of Anglo- 
Saxon practicality. Its message was taken to be 
fundamentally the same as that of Liberalism, 
with a certain heightening of the emotional 
effect: the sacred human individual, now raised 
to the level of a cosmic force participating in 
and partaking of the Divine; and the moral | 
order of the universe, reflected in the social | 
order, a realm of eternal law. It would be 
difficult to imagine Emerson without | this 
mystic pantheism; but it is equally impossible 
to conceive of him without the Puritan in- 
heritance, the Unitarian movement, British } 
Liberalism, and especially the peculiar atmo- f 
sphere of Boston and New England in that par- J 
ticular generation which must always, for all | 
serious Americans, have a special sainted | 


quality. i 
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Rousseau 
in England 


| BY 
MAURICE CRANSTON 





Mansell Collection 


JEAN-JACQUES ROUSSEAU (1712-1778) in Armenian dress: portrait by Allan Ramsay 


Rousseau’s flight across the channel had important consequences. 
It led to a bitter quarrel with David Hume, and strengthened his belief that, 
wherever he went, he was surrounded by remorseless foes. 


EAN-JACQUES ROUSSEAU spent some eighteen 

months of his life as an exile in England. 

He came to this country in January 1766 
as the protégé of a fellow philosopher, David 
Hume. He left in May 1767 as Hume’s great 
enemy. The whole visit was highly dramatic, 
and is sometimes regarded as conclusive proof 
of Rousseau’s “ persecution mania.” There is 
no doubt that Rousseau did suffer from 
“persecution mania,” but it is worth noticing 
that he was in fact persecuted. 

The chief reason why Rousseau was per- 
secuted is a familiar one, that he gave offence to 
people’s religious sensibilities. He offended 
first the Catholics, then the Protestants, then 
the fashionable rationalists, whom he felt to be 
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the most vindictive of all. On the other hand, 
Rousseau never lacked friends, and those 
friends were not confined, as is sometimes sug- 
gested, to women of rank and fashion. His chief 
friend and benefactor during his troubles of 
1765 was a Scots Jacobite, Earl Marischal 
Keith, who was at that time employed by 
Frederick the Great as governor of Neuchatel, 
a Prussian enclave in Switzerland. Keith 
became a “ father-figure ” to Rousseau while 
Rousseau was living in Neuchatel by special 
permission of Frederick himself. Rousseau’s 
most active tormentors in Switzerland were the 
Protestants, whom he had upset with the 
Lettres de le montagne. Even in Neuchatel 
the Protestant clergy set upon the book, despite 
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DAVID HUME (1711-1776): as sensitive and ardent as 

Rousseau, whom he declared himself proud to serve, 

but considerably more urbane. After a portrait by 
Allan Ramsay 


the author’s being under royal protection; and 
villagers were incited to stone the cottage where 
Rousseau lodged. 

Rousseau fled to Strasbourg en route for 
Prussia itself, but while he was there he made 
up his mind to go to England. A passport was 
procured for him by Madame de Verdelin, 
though the idea had first been broached by 
Madame de Boufflers, who had asked David 
Hume to find asylum in England for Rousseau 
when trouble arose over Emile three years 
before. Hume had written to Madame de 
Boufflers from Edinburgh in July 1762, saying: 


“TI assure your ladyship there is no man in 





Europe of whom I have entertained a higher idea, 
and whom I would be prouder to serve...” 


Hume was just as eager to serve Rousseau 
in 1765 as he had been on the previous occasion, 
and this time he was himself in Paris, and on the 
point of returning to England. Soit was arranged 
that he should take Rousseau with him. 
Speeded on their way by the French police, the 
two philosophers left Paris together in the first 
week of January 1766. Their party, which 
included Rousseau’s dog, Sultan, reached 
Calais in three days, without anything going 
amiss. There was only one curious episode. 
Sharing a bedroom with Hume at an inn on the 
road, Rousseau heard, or believed he heard, 
Hume cry out twice in the night: “fe tiens 
Fean-Facques Rousseau.” These odd words were 
later to be given a very sinister meaning. 

But at the time all was well between the 
travellers. In a letter to Hume, Rousseau had 
written : 


“TI have loved truth no less than you, but I 
have been governed by passion, whilst you have 
been led by wisdom and genius.” 


These words show a considerable self- 
knowledge, but it would be a mistake to think 
of Rousseau as the immature and emotional 
romantic, finding yet another “ father-figure ” 
in Hume, the calm and measured rationalist. 
Underneath his stoical and calm exterior, Hume 
was every bit as sensitive, and ardent, and 
imaginative as Rousseau: and, if his emotions 
were not so visible, they were not for that 
reason any less strong. 

One conspicuous difference between them 
was that Hume was urbane, whereas Rousseau 
was not: and part of Hume’s urbanity was his 
wit, which was not without malice, as one may 
see from a letter to Madame Boufflers that 
Hume wrote describing the journey from Calais 
to Dover: 


“* (Rousseau) imagines himself very infirm. He 
is one of the most robust men I have ever known. 
He passed ten hours in the night-time above deck, 
during the most severe weather, when all the 
seamen were almost frozen to death, and he 
caught no harm. He says that his infirmity always 
increases upon a journey, yet it was almost im- 
perceptible on the road from Paris to London.” 


This infirmity was a defect of the bladder, 
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which prompted Rousseau to confide to Hume: 
“T need a chamber pot every minute.” 

The two philosophers reached London on 
January 16th, 1766, and rooms were found for 
Rousseau with a Mrs. Adams in Buckingham 
Street (in the house which is occupied today by 
Mr. A. D. Peters, the literaryagent). Rousseau’s 
reception in London was extremely cordial. 
The leaders of English society, the Duke of 
York and the hereditary Prince among them, 
went to Buckingham Street to pay their respects. 
The ordinary people followed Rousseau when 
he walked abroad, admiring his Armenian 
costume and his dog: and cheering him with 
all the traditional enthusiasm of the Cockneys 
for a likeable oddity, and of course, for dogs. 

David Garrick gave a supper party in his 
honour at the Adelphi, and at Rousseau’s par- 
ticular request he promised to play Lusignan 
in Aaron Hill’s Zaire. A special performance 
was arranged, and the King and Queen took 
the royal box opposite that in which Rousseau 
was to sit. There was a last-minute hitch, when 
Rousseau protested that he could not leave his 
dog whining in Buckingham Street while he 
went to the theatre, but fortunately Hume 
arrived in time to persuade him to do his duty 
to Mr. and Mrs. Garrick. The evening turned 
out to be a great success. 

But the day came when Rousseau felt he had 
had enough of civilized pleasures, and he 
retired to Chiswick while arrangements were 
made for him to live somewhere in the country. 
His gouvernante Thérése had by this time 
arrived in London, having travelled from 
France in the company of James Boswell. 
Hume, hearing of the identity of Thérése’s 
travelling companion, confessed to Madame 
Boufflers that he feared an event “ fatal to our 
friend’s honour.” He was not altogether wrong, 
to judge from Boswell’s Fournal, where, how- 
ever, Boswell suggests that it was Thérése who 
seduced him. 

Hume was in the meantime trying to find a 
country retreat for Rousseau. He wrote to 
Madame Boufflers : 

“TI find that we shall have many ways of 


. Settling Monsieur Rousseau to his satisfaction. . 
The only difficulty is his gouvernante . 


In the same letter Hume told Madame 
Boufflers that he had persuaded Rousseau to 
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accept a pension of {100 a year from King 
George. He explained that the King was 
“extremely prudent and decent, and careful 
not to give offence: for which reason he 
requires that this act of generosity shall be an 
entire secret.” 

It turned out that Rousseau disliked the idea 
of the royal pension being an entire secret, and 
Hume had next to find some means of having 
that condition waived. Rousseau was increas- 
ingly eager to retire to the country. There was 
a scheme for him to go to Wales, another to 
the Isle of Wight, but both were rejected. 
Then one afternoon he was in Harley Street 
having his portrait painted by Allan Ramsay— 
a portrait he afterwards came to dislike in- 
tensely—when he was introduced to an elderly 
gentleman of considerable means, Richard 
Davenport. 

Hearing that Rousseau was looking for 
somewhere to live, Mr. Davenport offered him 
the use of a house he had on the borders of 
Staffordshire and Derbyshire, Wootton Hall. 
Warned by Hume not to offend Rousseau by 
offering it to him for nothing, Mr. Davenport 
agreed to name a rent of £30 a year. The terms 
were accepted, and Rousseau and Thérése 
prepared to leave for the North. Mr. Davenport 
put his, coach at their disposal, pretending that 
it was “ returning empty ” to Wootton. Two 
days before they were to go, Hume invited 
Rousseau to bring Thérése to dine at his rooms 
in Lisle Street with General Conway, the 
Secretary of State who had arranged the royal 
pension, and Lady Aylesbury. Rousseau replied 
asking to be excused. He explained: “ I am not 
well, and in no state to come, and Mademoiselle 
le Vasseur, good and estimable a person as she 
is, is not made to appear in high society.” 

When Rousseau reached Wootton, he was 
delighted with what he found there. The 
weather was bad, but Nature was magnificently 
present. The servants gave him and Thérése 
a cordial welcome, and a few agreeable neigh- 
bours came to visit them. Rousseau, pleased 
with everything, wrote on March 22nd to Hume 
to say so: “ If I live in this pleasing house as 
happily as I hope, one of the sweet joys of my 
life will be the thought that I owe it to you.” 

Soon afterwards Rousseau’s attitude to 
Hume underwent an abrupt change. The 
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Wootton Hall, Derbyshire, home of Richard Davenport, who placed it at the philosopher’s disposal: 
this pleasing house,”’ where Rousseau, in the first instance, was delighted with the welcome he received 


occasion of this was the appearance in the 
St. James Chronicle, the issue dated April Ist, 
1767, in the original French, and a day later in 
English translation in the British Chronicle and 
the London Chronicle, of a mock letter purport- 
ing to have been written to Rousseau by King 
Frederick inviting him to Prussia, and promis- 
ing to make him “as miserable as you could 
possibly wish.” 

Rousseau already knew of the existence of 
this letter. He knew that Horace Walpole was 
at any rate a part author of it. But its appear- 
ance in the St. James Chronicle made him think 
of another name. He remembered that Walpole 
was a friend of David Hume’s. He also remem- 
bered that the editor of the St. fames Chronicle 
was William Strahan, an even closer friend of 
Hume’s. 

Rousseau was not a man to harbour black 
thoughts in his bosom. What he felt he spoke: 
and he wrote a letter to Hume accusing him of 
seeking to dishonour him. Hume replied at 
once demanding that the accusations should be 
made precise: “‘ I shall charitably suppose that 


some infamous calumniator has belied me to 
you.” Rousseau’s answer to this letter was a 
long one: 


“ T am ill, Monsieur Hume, and little disposed 
for writing, but as you ask for an explanation it 
shall be given you. . . . You ask, Monsieur, who 
is your accuser? Your accuser is yourself, your 
accuser is David Hume.” 


Rousseau mentioned the “ King of Prussia 
letter” and accused Hume of being party to 
that “ cruel malignity.” He mentioned the fact 
that Hume shared lodgings in Lisle Street with 
the son of Tronchin, his bitter enemy. Then he 
brought up the incident at the inn on the road 
to Calais: and recalled how Hume had cried out 
in the night “Fe tiens Fean-Facques Rousseau. 
Fe tiens Fean-Facques Rousseau.” 


“Yes [the letter continued] I know it, 
Monsieur Hume. You do hold me, but only by 
circumstances which are external to me. You 
hold me, by the control of the opinions and judge- 
ments passed on me by other men; you hold my 
reputation, even perhaps my safety. All the pre- 
judices of others will put them on your side. Itis 
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Another refuge where Rousseau found temporary solace: Mme’s d’Epinay’s “ Hermitage” on her 
estate at Montmorency; from which he fled to complete La Nouvelle Héloise in 1761 


easy for you to pass me off, as you have begun 
to do, as a monster: and already I see the vulgar 
triumph of my enemies. The general public will 
not show me any more sympathy. .. . Yes, 
Monsieur Hume, you hold me, and by all the ties 
of the world, but you have no hold on my virtue 
or my courage—they remain my own. ...Iam 
surprised I have had the strength to write this 
letter. If one died of grief, I should have died 
before a line was written...” 


In his reply Hume protested that the only 
thing he was guilty of was entering into a good- 
natured artifice with Mr. Davenport to make 
him believe that an empty retour chaise was 
available to take Rousseau and Thérése to 
Wootton for nothing. As for the rest, Hume 
wrote: 


“T shall only add in general that_I enjoyed 
about a month ago an uncommon pleasure when I 
reflected that I had . . . provided for your repose, 
honour and fortune by means of a pension from 
the King. But I soon felt a very sensible uneasi- 
ness, and when I found that you had, wantonly 
and voluntarily, thrown away all these advantages, 
and were the declared enemy of your own repose, 
fortune and honour, I cannot be surprized after 
this that you are my enemy. Adieu, and for ever.” 


Each had said his last word; but this was by 
no means the end of the matter. For Hume 
decided to print and publish the letters that had 
passed between Rousseau and himself. This 
was an extraordinary step, since the corre- 
spondence had nothing to do with ideological 
questions or any public controversy. What 
Hume had decided to do was simply to wash 
his dirty linen in public. 

Adam Smith tried to dissuade him from this 
course. To publish against Rousseau, he 
argued, would simply be to give publicity to 
the man, just when he was on the point of 
falling into obscurity. But Hume would not 
listen to Adam Smith. He was convinced that 
Rousseau would not have written to him at such 
length if he had not intended to publish the 
letter, and Hume wanted to be the first in print. 

The pamphlet entitled A Concise and Genuine 
Account of the dispute between Mr. Hume and 
Mr. Rousseau was printed on Hume’s instruc- 
tion in both English and French: and its con- 
tents became a favourite topic of conversation. 
Some of Rousseau’s friends, including the 











painter Fuseli, defended him in print, but 
Rousseau himself maintained a pained and 
dignified silence. Indeed, at Wootton every- 
body thought him remarkably happy. Staying 
nearby at Calwich Abbey that summer were a 
number of sympathetic ladies, including the 
Duchess of Portland, who joined him on many 
botanizing expeditions. Nor had his friends in 
London forgotten him. David Garrick pro- 
posed to Dr. Burney that he should adapt 
Rousseau’s little opera Le Devin du village for 
the English stage. Dr. Burney did so, and it was 
performed under the title The Cunning Man at 
David Garrick’s theatre, Drury Lane, on 
November 30th. The first half of the piece was 
very warmly received, but for some reason 
there broke out towards the end what one wit- 
ness described as “‘ the buzz of hissing followed 
by the shrill horror of the catcall.” One corre- 
spondent in the Public Advertiser wanted to 
know what there was about “ the elegant per- 
formance ” to offend “ the renowned British 
philosopher David Hume.” The implication 
that Hume was responsible for the catcalls was 
not lost on Rousseau. Indeed, it is hardly sur- 
prising that he should have taken it as positive 
documentary evidence that his suspicions were 
justified. 

All this may seem absurd, but we must not 
be unfair to Rousseau. One may say the charge 
was fantastic. David Hume did not hire a 
claque to go to Drury Lane and boo. But there 
was an element of reality in the charge, never- 
theless. David Hume had appropriated and 
exploited Rousseau’s private correspondence in 
order, as he thought, to defend his own reputa- 


mad. 

In the spring of 1767, Mr. Davenport was 
surprised to hear that Rousseau expected to be 
paid the pension King George had granted him 
the year before. Everyone had assumed that 
Rousseau was refusing the pension when he 
said that he would accept no service with which 
David Hume was concerned. Mr. Davenport 
approached General Conway on Rousseau’s 
behalf, but the General refused to reopen the 
question without Hume’s consent. Hume gave 
his consent, and then wrote Dr. Blair, saying: 





Rousseau’s gouvernante THERESE: though good and 
estimable, Rousseau admitted, ‘‘ Mademoiselle le 
Vasseur . . . is not made to appear in high society ” ** This step of my old friend Rousseau confirms 
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the suspicion which I always entertained, that he 
thought he had interest enough to obtain the 
pension of himself, and that he only picked a 
quarrel with me in order to free himself from the 
humiliating burden of gratitude towards me.” 


Mr. Davenport’s representations were suc- 
cessful, and he was able to tell Rousseau, in 
March 1767, that the King himself had person- 
ally authorized the payment of a pension of 
{100 a year. Mr. Davenport’s letter ended: 
“T heartily wish you joy.” 

Joy was not the emotion Rousseau was at 
that time experiencing. The servants at 
Wootton had come to detest Thérése, and in 
April, their thirteenth month at Wootton, 
tension in the house reached breaking point. 
After a quarrel with Thérése, the housekeeper 
was alleged to have put cinders and ashes in 
Rousseau’s soup. The philosopher took up his 
pen, and wrote to Mr. Davenport: 


“The master of a house should know what is 
going on in it, particularly with regard to strangers 
whom he entertains. If you do not know what has 
been happening to me in your house since 
Christmas, you are to blame: if you do know, and 
allow it, you are still more to blame. . . . To- 
morrow, Monsieur, I leave your house. I shall 
leave behind my small effects and those of 
Mademoiselle le Vasseur and also the proceeds of 
my engravings and books to meet the cost of my 
supplies since Christmas.” 


Rousseau left this letter for Mr. Davenport 
at Wootton, but as Mr. Davenport was in 
Cheshire he had no knowledge of his tenant’s 
departure until the third week of May. Rous- 
seau had in the meantime gone to Spalding in 
Lincolnshire, presumably on his way to Louth 
where there lived an old Swiss friend of his 
named Cerjeat. By this time Rousseau was in a 
state of acute anxiety. He wrote from Spalding 
on May sth to the Lord Chancellor of England, 
the Marquess Camden, asking him to send an 
authorized guide to “ conduct me immediately, 
and in safety to Dover, where I propose to 
embark without bringing any complaint against 
anyone.” 

When Mr. Davenport did find the letter 
from Rousseau, he wrote him in most earnest 
terms: 


“IT never was at Spalding, but have always 
heard it was one of the most cursed and dis- 
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agreeable places in England. I can’t conceive 
what notion could possibly make you go there, 
and all that flat country is reckoned most un- 
healthy, especially for those who are not natives: 
for God’s sake return out of it as soon as you can.” 


Rousseau wrote a polite reply to Mr. 
Davenport, saying that if it had been possible 
for him to be free in his house, he would have 
been delighted to return. As it was, Rousseau 
felt he could not—indeed dare not—waver in 
his resolution to leave the country. A letter 
from Lord Chancellor Camden assured him 
that he would be as safe with any postboy as 
with any guide he, Lord Camden, should 
choose; and a few days later Rousseau was in 
Dover. While he was there he wrote General 
Conway a letter, which Hume saw and de- 
scribed to Turgot. 


‘Nothing [Hume wrote to Turgot] could be 
more frenzical than this letter. Rousseau sup- 
poses himself to be a prisoner of state in the hands 
of the general at my suggestion, entreats for leave 
to depart the kingdom, represents the danger of 
assassinating him in private, and while he owns 
that he has been infamous in England during his 
life, he foretells that his memory will be justified 
after his death. He says that he has composed a 
volume of memoirs, chiefly with regard to the 
treatment he has met with in England, and the 
state of captivity in which he has been detained, 
and if the General will first give him permission 
to depart, this volume, which is deposited in safe 
hands, shall be delivered to him and nothing can 
appear to the disgrace of the nation or its 
ministers.” 


Hume went on to say that Rousseau was an 
* absolute lunatic,” and that the kindest thing 
would be for him to be put in quiet retreat 
under a discreet keeper in France. 

Whatever the significance of Rousseau’s 
promise to Conway, there is no trace of any 
volume of memoirs dealing with his visit to 
England. His published Confessions is, of 
course, unfinished. The last paragraph of the 
known text reads: 


“* In the third part of my memoirs, if ever I am 
able to write them, I shall relate in what manner, 
thinking of going to Berlin, I actually set forth 
for England, and how the two ladies whq wished 
to dispose of my person [the reference is clearly 
to Madame du Boufflers and Madame de Verdelin] 
after having by their manoeuvres driven me from 
Switzerland, where I was not sufficiently in their 
power, at last delivered me into the hands of their 
friends.” 








Whatever Rousseau wrote after this, no 
account by him of his experiences in England is 
known to exist. Of his last days, the only extant 
record is a little news item, signed “‘Rusticus,” 
which appeared in the European Magazine: 


** On his arrival at Dover in Kent, as the wind 
or tide did not serve for the passage boats to sail 
immediately, Rousseau received an invitation to 
dine with Mr. F., a respectable character of that 
place. Whilst at table he expressed the greatest 
impatience to be at sea, and could not be per- 
suaded but Mr. F. had been requested by General 
Conway, the Secretary of State, to detain him. 
In this belief he arose from the table repeatedly, 
ran to the window, and eagerly looked if the wind 
was fair.” 


The writer then describes how Rousseau 
became so alarmed that he hurried on board 





and locked himself in his cabin, and was 
brought out only by the insistence of Thérése, 
who is referred to as “‘anelderly lady who resided 
with Rousseau under the appellation of his 
gouvernante.” Yielding to her rage and abuse, 
Rousseau “ returned to Mr. F.’s house, and 
conversed sociably with that gentleman and his 
family till late in the evening.” 

The boat finally set sail on May 21st, 1767. 
Rousseau’s spirits were restored by a festive 
reception at Amiens, and he settled down for a 
year or so as the guest of the Prince de Conti at 
the Chateau de Trye, where he was soon having 
similar sorts of troubles to those he had gone 
through at Wootton: and still, from time to 
time, he fancied he saw behind his misfortunes 
the sinister hand of David Hume. 


. 





Bust of ROUSSEAU by Houdon 
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In Quest 
of 


Righteousness : 


ASOKA MAURYA 


During the third century B.C., the 
Emperor Asoka, who valued righteousness 
more than power, exerted a profound 
influence on the civilization of the 


Indian sub-continent 


By B. G. GOKHALE 


NE OF THE MOST FASCINATING personali- 
()e« in world history is Asoka Maurya, 

who ruled more than two thousand 
years ago over an Indian empire larger than 
any known to later history, establishing a tradi- 
tion of greatness that still survives, not only in 
his own country, but also throughout Asia. 
It is not for being a ruler of a vast empire, how- 
ever, that Asoka is known; his claim to fame 
rests rather on his pursuit of a unique kind of 
quest, seldom regarded as normal for an 
emperor. His personality is so rich, his inten- 
tions so noble and his ideas so inspiring that 
he remains a subject of perennial interest to 
historians and laymen alike. 

The Buddhist tradition rightly remembers 
Asoka as the man who was largely responsible 
for turning a small and struggling sect into one 
of the major religions of the world. In this 
achievement, Asoka invites obvious comparison 
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by A. K. Coomaraswamy, Edward Goldston, London, 1927 


** A History of Indian and Indonesian Art,” 


Bull capital of the Maurya period, from Rampurva, 
Calcutta Museum 


with Constantine the Great. His many inscrip- 
tions provide a source of biographical detail 
scarcely matched by any other potentate in 
Indian history. Across the millenia, his voice 
echoes from the straggling lines of simple 
Prakrit carved on weather-beaten rocks and 
highly polished pillars. And these inscriptions 
speak not so much about glorious deeds of 
conquest as about ideas that are the stuff of the 
inner history of men and nations. 

It was in the month of October, 325 B.c., 
that Alexander of Macedon ruefully turned his 
back on India. Some thirty-one months earlier, 
he had crossed the Hindukush mountains in the 
hope of crowning his astonishing feats as a 
conqueror and standard-bearer of Hellenism in 
the Asiatic world. He had not undertaken his 
task lightly, for elaborate preparations had 
been made for the grand campaign. His army 
was battle-seasoned, his equipment some of the 
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An Indian Empire in the third century B.C., larger than any known to later history until the 
days of the British connection 


finest of his time, and his generalship far 
superior to anything known before. He had 
shaken the mighty Persian empire to its founda- 
tions and northern India lay before him, riven 
into factions headed by wrangling tribal 
republics and petty principalities. Beyond the 
Punjab lay Magadha, the heartland of India, 
then under the imperial rule of Dhana Nanda. 
Alexander campaigned hard, fought many 
battles, but finally found himself defeated by 
the reluctance of his own soldiers, who declared 
they had had enough of campaigning. Alex- 
ander’s incursion into India began in a blaze of 
glory; yet it ended in the shadows of an im- 
ponderable might-have-been. 

Alexander had come and gone. His march 
into India was like a devastating storm that up- 
roots trees and leaves a tangle of débris in its 
wake. As he retreated from the frontiers of 
India, he left behind the wreckage of the poli- 
tical system of northern India, over the frag- 
ments of which his hastily appointed satraps 
ruled in fear and uncertainty. He had come for 
conquest and empire, but had gone having pre- 
pared the ground for a political revolution. 
Into the vacuum created by his warring fury 
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stepped an obscure adventurer who overthrew 
the Nandas and became the first historical 
emperor of India. 

This was Chandragupta Maurya (323-299 
B.C.), who for twenty-four years ruled in all 
pomp and pageantry over a great empire, 
stretching from Kabul to Mysore and from 
Saurashtra to Bengal. Raised an orphan and 
trained by a Brahmin named Chanakya, the 
traditional account informs us, Chandragupta, 
in his last days, turned his back both on the 
empire and Brahmanism by renouncing the 
world and practising austerities far to the south 
in the approved Jain fashion. For the next 
twenty-five years (circa 299-274 B.C.), his son 
Bindusara preserved the tradition of imperial 
greatness so brilliantly created by his father. 
And then came Asoka. 

Tradition has overreached itself in painting a 
picture of the early years of Asoka. The Pali 
chronicles Dipavamsa and Mahavamsa relate 
that the young Asoka served a spell of office as 
viceroy at Vidisha in Central India. There he 
married a lady called Devi, and of this union 
were born a son, Mahendra, and a daughter, 
Samghamitra. Mahendra and Samghamitra 
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later joined the Buddhist Order and went to 
Ceylon to convert the island to the teachings of 
Gautama the Buddha. Another tradition tells 
us that Asoka also served at Taxila in the far 
north-west and makes Mahendra his brother. 
And then come the blood-curdling accounts of 
a war of succession. Asoka, we are told, waded 
through a sea of fraternal blood to the throne, 
killing all his brothers, ninety-nine in number, 
save one. There is also an implication that an 
interval of four years passed between Asoka’s 
accession and coronation. Modern scholarship 
has naturally rejected the stories of Asoka’s 
atrocities in the course of his fight for the 
throne; for his own inscriptions refer fondly to 
his brothers and their offspring as living in the 
capital and elsewhere. The Buddhist tradition 
speaks of two Asokas, one of whom is obviously 
its own creation. This is the blood-thirsty 
tyrant—Chandasoka—before the benefit of his 
conversion to the gentle faith of the Buddha. 
The other is the Asoka so well known to us, the 
Asoka of inscriptions and history, Dhammasoka 
—Asoka the righteous. The motive is trans- 
parent, for the dramatic effect of the sudden 
change in the emperor’s character, due to his 
conversion to Buddhism, becomes an eloquent 
testimony to the benevolence of the creed. 

It is difficult to be precise about the chrono- 
logical details of the period; but scholars 
generally agree that Asoka’s reign began about 
274 B.c. and ended after 236 B.c. For the first 
eight years nothing significant happened, and 
Asoka lived the life of an average potentate in- 
heriting a glorious empire. He loved hunting 
and often went out on hunting expeditions. He 
liked to keep a rich table, and was especially 
fond of venison and peacock’s flesh. He spent 
a considerable part of his day in the “ inner 
apartments,” with his wives—he had at least 
two—and other women who did not enjoy that 
status. He liked to potter around in the royal 
gardens and supervise work in his stables. 
Perhaps he also enjoyed watching games and 
theatrical performances. Certainly,- on the 
anniversary days of his coronation he thought 
of the hapless people in his prisons, a good 
number of whom he released to mark the 
occasion. And then a war broke out that 
became the turning point in his placid life. 

In the east, the people of Kalinga had risen 
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in revolt. Heir to a mighty imperial tradition, 
Asoka was not one to suffer such insolence. He 
mustered a numerous army and the country of 
the Kalingas—parts of the modern state of 
Orissa and the Ganjam district of Andhra 
Pradesh—was conquered. This episode in his 
story is best told in Asoka’s own words from 
the thirteenth Rock Edict. He says: “‘ The 
Kalingas were conquered by his Sacred and 
Gracious Majesty the King when he had been 
consecrated eight years. One-hundred-and- 
fifty-thousand persons were thence carried 
away captive, one hundred thousand were there 
slain, and many times that number perished. 
... Directly after the annexation of the Kalingas 
began His Sacred Majesty’s zealous protection 
of the Law of Piety, his love of that Law, and 
his giving instruction in that Law (dharma). 
Thus arose His Sacred Majesty’s remorse for 
having conquered the Kalingas, because the 
conquest of a country previously unconquered 
involves the slaughter, death and carrying away 
captive of the people. That is a matter of pro- 
found sorrow and regret to His Sacred 
Majesty.” 

In simple, but utterly convincing, terms 
Asoka unfolds the agony of his heart. The 
seemingly impossible had happened. Never 
before in the history of humanity, nor ever 
afterwards, has a victorious monarch made a 
public declaration of his sincere regret for 
something that is regarded as the normal and 
legitimate business of kings. There stood 
Asoka, the victor, and before him sprawled the 
bodies of those who dared desire independence. 
But the victory was heart-rending; for to 
Asoka came the recognition, contained in the 
Buddhist Dhammapada, that it is much better 
to conquer oneself than thousands upon fields 
of battle. The sword that was now sheathed 
was never to be unsheathed again and, if the 
drums were to be sounded, they were to be a 
signal for self-exertion in the quest for right- 
eousness rather than as a call to arms. The 
sight of his captives effectively extinguished 
Asoka’s aggressive ambitions; for the wounded 
his heart bled, and from the dead a new king 
was born. 

The precise reasons for this war, an exercise 


1 Smith, V. A., Asoka, Rulers of India Series 
Delhi, 1957, p. 172. 
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From: " The Art of Indian Asia,”” by H. R. Zimmer, Pantheon Books, New York, 1955 


First-century gateway, outside a stupa of the third 
century B.C. It is with Asoka, who substituted stone 
for wood, that “ the proper history of Indian art begins ” 


in attrition, are not known. Asoka speaks of it 
as new conquest, although there are indications 
that Kalinga had been a part of the empire of 
the Nandas. It may have declared itself in- 
dependent during the dynastic revolution led by 
Chandragupta Maurya and have thus survived 
until his grandson’s day. Some surprise may be 
felt at the extraordinarily large numbers in- 
volved in the war; but it must be remembered 
that traditionally Indian armies have always 
been large and unwieldy hordes. The Kalingas 
must have mobilized all their tribal folk to 
meet this challenge to their way of life. Asoka, 
for his part, looked upon Kalinga as a portent, 
and made an example of it for the benefit of 
others who might entertain similar foolish and 
costly ideas of breaking away from his empire. 
The Maurya army was numerous and well- 
equipped; for Megasthenes, the envoy of 
Seleucos Nicator of Syria, tells us that the 





standing army of Chandragupta numbered 
some 600,000 men. This strength must have 
been maintained, if not increased, under 
Bindusara and Asoka. So numerous and well- 
equipped a fighting force was easily capable of 
inflicting heavy casualties on a tribal army 
that could be no match for the imperial cohorts, 
This great army was not disbanded by Asoka, 
although it is certain that during his life-time 
it was never again used for purposes of 
aggression. 

With Kalinga, a new life began for Asoka. 
Gone were his old happy indolence and in- 
dulgence in the pleasures of a royal life. The 
daily slaughter of numerous animals for the 
royal kitchen was drastically reduced to two 
peacocks and one deer, and’ the latter rather in- 
frequently. The royal hunt was replaced by 
tours of piety, and the holiday feast and tours 
of pleasure became things of the past. The 
change, however, was slow; for two and a half 
years, as Asoka says, he was not openly en- 
thusiastic in his practice of piety. Then he 
** approached ” (upete) the Buddhist Order that 
turned the great emperor into a royal mis- 
sionary. It has been claimed by some that 
Asoka actually donned the yellow robe and 
became a monk; and the testimony of I-tsing, 
the Chinese traveller who visited India in the 
seventh century A.D. (A.D. 671-695), to the 
effect that he saw a statue of Asoka as a monk, 
has been cited in support. But if Asoka had 
really become a monk, even though temporarily, 
he would have used the regular phrase to de- 
scribe such an important event in his life, 
rather than the vague word “ approached.” 
It is possible that, like his grandfather before 
him, Asoka became a monk in his last years, 
and that the statue seen by I-tsing belonged to 
that stage in his life. 

The era of Asoka’s intense exertion in the 
quest for righteousness saw many manifes- 
tations of his zeal. By way of direct material 
benefit to the people, he took a number of 
actions. The second Rock Edict says: “ Every- 
where in the dominions of his Sacred and 
Gracious Majesty the King, as well as among 
his neighbours, such as the Cholas, Pandyas, 
the Satiyaputra, the Keralaputra, as far as 
Ceylon, Antiochus the Greek (Yona) king, or 
the kings bordering on the said Antiochus— 
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everywhere His Sacred and Gracious Majesty 
the King made curative arrangements of two 
kinds—curative arrangements for men and 
curative arrangements for beasts. Medicinal 
herbs also, wholesome for men and wholesome 
for beasts, wherever they were lacking, every- 
where have been both imported and planted. 
Roots, too, and fruits, wherever they were 
lacking, have been both imported and planted 
... On the roads both wells have been caused to 
be dug and trees caused to be planted for the 
enjoyment of man and beast.’’? Care of animals, 
concern for the welfare of the traveller and the 
ailing were constantly in Asoka’s thoughts. He 
put an end to the sacrificial slaughter of animals 
and, in his twenty-sixth year, issued an order 
of immunity to a number of birds and animals 
who were declared to be protected. 

Asoka knew that, however much he might 
exert himself, little would be achieved if his 
administration remained unconvinced of the 
importance of righteousness and did little to 
implement his orders. In the sixth Edict he 
says: “‘ For a long time past it has not happened 
that business has been dispatched and that 
reports have been received at all hours. Now 
by me this arrangement has been made that at 
all hours and in all places—whether I am dining, 
or in the ladies’ apartments, in my bedroom, or 
in my closet, in my carriage, or in the palace 
gardens—the official reporters should report to 
me on the people’s business, and I am ready to 
do the people’s business in all places.”* He 
claimed to work for the welfare of all his people; 
but he was aware that the Maurya bureaucracy 
could be arbitrary and oppressive, in spite of 
the best intentions on the part of the state, and 
he was eager to prevent such tendencies among 
his officials. The Maurya government was a 
highly centralized bureaucracy, with the king 
as its linchpin. It was served by a host of 
departments and an army of inspectors and 
superintendents. Kautilya’s Arthashastra gives 
us a picture of ruthless efficiency and unvarying 
vigour in the administrative system of the 
Maurya empire; and, in many essential points, 
this is confirmed by the observations of Megas- 
thenes. The Maurya officers were armed with 
vast powers and, being human, were liable to 


? Smith, Op. cit., pp. 156-157. 
8 Ibid., p. 163. 
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abuse them. Already during his young days, 
Asoka had had experience of this. He was sent 
to Taxila to suppress a revolt and, when he ap- 
proached the city, he was met by the people 
who pleaded that, while they could never be 
disloyal to the emperor, they had to protest 
against the high-handedness of the bureaucrats. 
And then, there were the innumerable agents, 
reporters and spies, whose job it was to watch 
everything that was going on and to make 
reports to the emperor. Asoka insisted that 
** all men were his children,” and he wished for 
them every kind of prosperity and happiness in 
both this world and the next. But it was always 
possible that some of his subjects might suffer 
injustice and wrongful imprisonment and, to 
correct such abuses, he instituted a system of 
five-yearly inspections in all provinces, in some 
areas the interval between inspections being 
reduced to three years. For the forest people 
and their welfare he displayed especial solici- 
tude, since among them the possibility of 
bureaucratic abuse was great. 

The vigour with which Asoka addressed 
himself to the administrative problems of his 
search for righteousness is indeed impressive. 
Not being satisfied with the work of the existing 
machinery, and gearing it to a higher purpose, 
Asoka, in the thirteenth year of his reign, ap- 
pointed a special class of officers called the 
Dharmamahamatras. These were the morality 
officers who supervised the general behaviour 
of the people. They were expected to promote 
the establishment of piety, enforce patterns of 
proper conduct by preventing wrongful im- 
prisonment or chastisement, help the afflicted 
and generally ensure the observance of all the 
orders issued by the emperor. They were also 
to strive for a spirit of religious tolerance among 
the people, especially among the diverse sects 
inhabiting the various areas of the empire. 
Possessing wide powers of supervision over 
officials and people alike, they acted as a special 
agency created for the purpose of the firm 
establishment of dharma or piety. 

What was this piety or dharma of which 
Asoka constantly speaks in his inscription? He 
himself summarizes it as “‘ few sins and many 
good deeds, of kindness, liberality, truthfulness 
and purity.” There were several aspects of this 
law of piety, and important among them was 
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Detail of the stupa illustrated on a previous page: 

PRINCE SIDDHARTHA, the Buddha before he received 

enlightenment, drives out from his royal palace. Below: 
he preaches to a gathering of nobles 


social relations. Asoka laid great emphasis on 
correct and cordial relations in the family and 
society. He exhorted the young to behave 
respectfully towards the old, care for them and 
look after them. Mother and father deserved 
obedience, brothers needed affectionate tute- 
lage and families must be adequately supported. 
There must be a spirit of harmony, respect, 
justice and love in family and social relations. 
It would be too much to assume that Asoka did 
not accept the prevailing social mores that re- 
flected the hierarchical spirit of Indian society 
at the time. He speaks of masters and servants, 
freemen and bondsmen, but insists that a spirit 
of humanity and fair play must inform the rela- 
tions subsisting between such groups. He saw 
that there had been a deterioration in the spirit 
of social and family relations, that they lacked 
moral earnestness and the gentle touch of the 


feeling of humanity; hence his exhortations to 
his subjects to behave in such a way that the 
best in human beings should be constantly 
expressed in terms of everyday behaviour. His 
preoccupation was with a morality that com- 
prised non-violence, self-restraint, charity, 
truth and concern with the exacting demands of 
the hereafter. 

“A good deed,” Asoka declared, “is a 
difficult thing. He who is the author of a good 
deed does a difficult thing.” With mere ritual, 
however, he had little patience; and he referred 
to the special weakness of the female sex for 
ritual. He said: “‘ People perform various cere- 
monies on occasions of sickness, the weddings 
of sons, the weddings of daughters, the birth of 
children, and departure on,journeys. On these 
and other similar occasions people perform 
ceremonies. But at such times the womankind 
perform many, manifold, trivial and worthless 
ceremonies. . . . Ceremonies certainly have to 
be performed, although that sort bears little 
fruit. This sort, however—the ceremonial of 
piety—bears great fruit. In it are included 
proper treatment of slaves and servants, honour 
to teachers, gentleness towards living creatures, 
and liberality towards ascetics and Brahmins. 
These things, and others of the same kind, are 
called the ceremonial of piety. Therefore ought 
a father, son, brother, master, friend or com- 
rade, nay,.even a neighbour, to say ‘ This is 
meritorious, this is the ceremonial to be per- 
formed until the attainment of the desired 
end ’,”"4 

But Asoka was not content with trying to 
improve family and social relations. He was 
primarily interested in creating a distinct 
temper, an attitude, a way of living, based on 
moral values. The rules for family and social 
behaviour formed simply the lower morality. 
The higher morality lay in the process of eleva- 
tion of the whole being of man; and this is 
where his distinct philosophy makes its appear- 
ance in his edicts. 

The conversion of Asoka to Buddhism may 
be placed around 264 B.c. That he became an 
ardent Buddhist is clear, although this has been 
questioned by some.® The Buddhist tradition 


4 Ibid., p. 167. 
5 See Gokhale, B. G., Buddhism and Asoka 
(Bombay, 1949), Chap. V. 
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claims that a monk called Upagupta was 
responsible for the formal conversion of the 
emperor. Another account mentions the name 
of a Nigrodha in this connexion. In the Bhabra 
Edict, Asoka uses the Buddhist formula in 
expressing his faith and shows that he was well 
acquainted with numerous Buddhist texts, for 
he refers to a number by their titles. It is true 
that he does not mention the fundamental 
tenets of his faith, tenets like the Four Noble 
Truths, the Noble Eightfold Path or Nirvana, 
but his inscriptions were written to serve a 
purpose far broader than a confession of the 
Buddhist faith and recitation of the creed. And 
even though personally he was a devout Budd- 
hist, Asoka always preached toleration. He 
constantly asks his subjects to show equal 
respect to the holy men among the Brahmanists, 
Jains and Nigranthas and donated a cave- 
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residence for the use of the monks of the 
Nigrantha sect. He distributed his largesse to 
the various religious groups with perfect impar- 
tiality. As a Buddhist, he went on a pilgrimage 
of the holy places of Buddhism, enlarged a stupa 
(a hemispherical mound of bricks or stone, 
enshrining relics) of a former Buddha and 
interested himself in the affairs of the Buddhist 
Order. 

He strove especially to prevent schisms and 
threatened dire penalties to those who worked 
to break up the unity of the Order. It was 
during his time that the Third Buddhist 
Council was held in the capital of Pataliputra, 
and the Order sent missionaries for the con- 
version of people in the various parts of the 
empire and in the bordering areas. Buddhist 
tradition also asserts that Asoka built numerous 
stupas and monasteries, and that his imperial 
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From: “ The Art of Indian Asia" 


The same stupa at Sanci: many of these Buddhist monuments, which, in their earliest form, consisted of a hemi- 
spherical tumulus, sheathed with brick or stone, were raised by the pious Emperor 
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patronage resulted in the spread of Buddhism 
all over India and even beyond. He himself 
says that he sent his envoys to the neighbouring 
kingdoms and tribes and to the five Greek rulers. 
These were Ptolemy Philadelphos, King of 
Egypt (285-247 B.c.), Antiochos Theos, King 
of Syria and Western Asia (261-246 B.c.), 
Magas, King of Cyrene in Northern Africa 
(285-258 B.c.), Antigonos Gonatas of Mace- 
donia (277-239 B.c.) and Alexander of Epirus 
(272-255 ? B.c.). These missions could not have 
been strictly religious missions; rather they are 
spoken of as agencies for the spread of the idea 
of dharmavijaya—Conquest of Morality—far 
and wide. Asoka obviously felt that it was 
worth telling others about what he was doing 
in his quest for righteousness; and these mis- 
sions must have acquainted the peoples and 
rulers of the Hellenistic and Indic world with 
his numerous welfare and moral activities and 
tried to stimulate similar action. But it is not 
entirely improbable that these missions, and 
others dispatched by the Buddhist Order, 
spread a knowledge of the Buddhist creed and 
its practices in areas that later witnessed the 
rise and spread of Christianity. 

The philosophy espoused by Asoka was of a 
severely practical nature. Asoka ruled over a 
vast continental land-mass, peopled by diverse 
ethnic and cultural groups, to which the Maurya 
empire had given a sense of imperial and 
national unity. To cement this sense of unity, 
a moral creed was required that would cut 
across the divisive lines of tribe, caste, clan 
and family. Asoka found thar the common 
morality shared by the tenets of Brahminism, 
Buddhism and Jainism was capable of being 
expressed as a universal creed, valid and viable 
for all men living everywhere. His fundamental 
philosophy comprised a belief in the moral 
responsibility of man for his deeds here, and a 
conviction that man’s life must be inspired by a 
higher purpose, transcending the narrow limi- 
tations of the interests of the self and the various 
groups in which man as an individual is 
involved. 

In Buddhism he found an opportunity to 
universalize ethics and hence he espoused that 
creed as the spiritual expression of his imperial 
heritage. As a recent work puts it, in his dharma 
“ Asoka recognized the interplay of the various 





dimensions of the moral life; it reflects a man’s 
duties as determined by his station in life; it 
reflects a basic order in the universe and a truth 
discerned in that order; it is a bond uniting 
people in their associations in families, com- 
munities, religions and nations; it is a funda- 
mental insight, differently expressed in different 
cultures and religions, which serves as a basis 
for mutual understanding and peace; it is a 
guide to action and self-realization and happi- 
ness; it is achieved by action, advanced by 
instruction, and protected by sanctions, and in 
turn it provides a basis for policy, education 
and justice; it is discovered by self-scrutiny, 
meditation, and conversation, and it entails 
renunciation of whatever is inconsistent with 
it.”* It is this Dharma that Asoka calls his own 
and strives to put into practice throughout his 
empire. He thinks of it, speaks of it, lives it 
and preaches it through his Rock and Pillar 
inscriptions scattered all over India. There 
may not be much in it that is specifically 
Buddhist; but there is no doubt that its sin- 
cerity was deeply inspired by the early Budd- 
histic moral earnestness that envisages humanity 
as one and indivisible and looks upon morality 
and non-violence as being identical. It is in his 
concept of this higher morality that Asoka 
stands out as an eminent world-figure, a 
sagacious ruler who, being born a king, en- 
deavoured to be an evangelist. Where others 
were content to conquer people and rule, 
Asoka preferred to conquer himself and build a 
kingdom of the True, the Good and the Beauti- 
ful in the hearts of men. 

Asoka, then, belongs to an altogether differ- 
ent tradition of imperial greatness. He opened 
a new dimension in statecraft by trying to 
make his empire a power for righteousness. 
The same excellence and loftiness of spirit is 
also expressed in the art of his time. It is with 
him that the proper history of Indian art 
begins; the history of art in India before his 
time is “ philologically a blank page, archaeo- 
logically an empty show-case.” Asoka it was 
who substituted stone for wood, the common 
material for building purposes before his time. 
Asokan art burst upon the scene with a tre- 
mendous new force, displayed both in its 


®Nikam, H. A. and McKeon, Richard, The 
Edicts of Asoka, Chicago, 1959. 
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technique and in the material used. This 
material is sandstone, dexterously worked into 
huge monoliths, superbly polished as if to reflect 
the elegance of the Maurya court. The Asokan 
pillars, monuments of engineering ability and 
“perfect examples of the highest skill of the 
stone-cutter and vehicles of a brilliant display 
of fine art,”’ are ten in number and are scattered 
over a wide area. Their capitals show animals 
possessed of a vibrant spirit, with a majesty all 
their own, which convey an impression that we 
are in the presence of a great art. The Ram- 
purva Bull and the 
Sarnath Lions (adopted 
as the state seal by the 
Government of India), 
the stately horse and 
the graceful deer, and 
finally the Wheel 
(adopted as a symbol on 
the national flag of 
India), though Buddhist 
in association, are uni- 
versal in their spirit. 
In fact, it is this 
spirit of universality 
that strikes one as the 
dominant note in a 
singular life. Asoka 
borrowed the literary 
form of the inscriptions 
of Darius the Great for 
his own purposes. But 
how different are his 
edicts from those of the 
Persian emperor! There 
is evidence of Persian 
influence on Maurya 
art, especially in the 
techniques used, al- 
though its spirit is 
entirely different from 
that of the Persian 





models. Asoka also introduced the fashion for 
excavating cave-temples; for the earliest his- 
torical caves in India—the Barabar group— 
go back to his twelfth and nineteenth regnal 
years. The last known date of his glorious 
reign is 246 B.Cc., when the seventh Pillar Edict 
was issued. Indian tradition tells us that Asoka 
ruled for thirty-six or thirty-seven years; so it 
may be assumed that he died about 236 B.c. 
According to the legendary stories, the great 
emperor’s last years were spent in sadness. 
It is said that the monarch became much more 
generous in the cause 
of religion than was 
considered good for his 
government, and that 
his ministers placed 
him under some res- 
traint. But, although 
charming, such stories 
lack historicity; and we 
may, therefore, leave 
the emperor in the 
year 236 B.c., looking 
back on a life spent in 
the plenitude of spiri- 
tual quest. What he 
had aimed at was truly 
remarkable, being noth- 
ing less than a com- 
plete transformation of 
his people’s life. Turn- 
ing his back on the battle- 
field, he devoted him- 
self to the practice of 
benevolence and piety. 
When death came, 
Asoka could have had 
no regrets; for he had 
accomplished more 
than any other single 
individual in his time 
or station. 


From: “ The Art of Indian Asia" 


Lion-capital from Sarnath, third century B.C. These 
splendid animals now figure on the state seal of the 
Government of India 
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SIR GARNET WOLSELEY (1833-1913), who, when 

Adjutant General, wrote a “ typically daring letter ”’ 

to the Queen’s secretary, opposing the suggestion that 

one of her sons should succeed him in office. Portrait by 
Besnard, 1880 


. E MAY NOT BE A MILITARY NATION,” 
W wrote Sir Garnet Wolseley in 1887, 
“but without doubt we are the 
most warlike people on earth.” His paradox 
explains the ambiguous réle of the Army in 
Victorian life: neglected by the Government in 
peace-time, the Army quietly policed and 
extended the Empire, but only during occasional 
invasion scares (as in 1858-9) did it cast off its 
réle of poor relation to the Navy. The Navy was 
the bulwark of the constitution, and had the 
advantage of seldom attracting public notice. 
By contrast, the Army flaunted its unwelcome 
presence everywhere; recruiting sergeants 
haunted public houses, billeting continued into 
Victoria’s reign, and workhouses had more than 
their fair share of unemployed veterans. 
Ridiculous as it now seems, the fear lingered on 
that, as in Cromwell’s day, the Army might 
again be a menace to the state. 


The 


Victorian 


Late- 


Army 


Unpopular in the country at large, 
neglected by successive governments, the 
Victorian army was slowly brought 
up to date, despite military 
obscurantism and strenuous 


bureaucratic opposition. 


By BRIAN BOND 


In some respects, the Victorian Army was 
similar to our own. It was about the same size— 
150,000 Regulars, excluding India; voluntary 
service posed the perennial recruiting problem; 
and we still maintain a string of strategic gar- 
risons to guard the communications of the 
Commonwealth. But the comparison must not 
be pushed too far. The annual cost of the 
Victorian Army, although it accounted for 
about thirty per cent of the total Estimates, 
appears tiny compared with modern expendi- 
ture. In 1886-7, for example, it amounted to 
just over £18 millions. And then, the Army 
being at that period one of the few professions 
open to gentlemen, military affairs played a 
much greater part in the Press and popular 
periodicals than they do today. Turning over 
magazines like Fraser’s, Blackwood’s and the 
Nineteenth Century, one finds hardly an issue 
that does not include earnest articles on such 
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topics as “ Long and Short Service,” “ Have 
we an Army ?” and—a perennial question this 
— How to obtain a Reserve ?” 

The period between the Crimean and South 
African Wars has been neglected by military 
historians: Sir John Fortescue ended his 
thirteen-volume history at 1870, while the next 
detailed history begins in 1899. The reason for 
the gap is obvious: it is difficult to write vivid 
military history when there are no great wars, 
and even more difficult for the patriotic soldier- 
historian when the small wars include a number 
of ignominious defeats at the hands of poor- 
white farmers or primitively-armed natives. 
Still, the period 1856-1900, in contrast to the 
earlier part of Victoria’s reign, was one of mili- 
tary reform; and the Army of the day presents 
an interesting social phenomenon. 

The Duke of Wellington died in 1852; but, 
although obsolescent in the new era of Prussian 
supremacy, his influence in military matters 
survived him. If he was opposed to reductions 
of men, he was also averse from many overdue 
reforms. He would not hear a word in favour of 
short service, defended brutal and degrading 
punishments such as flogging, and made little 
effort to improve the soldier’s disgraceful living 
conditions. Above all, he clung to the tradi- 
tional belief, long outmoded by Parliament’s 
control of national finance, that the Army 
belonged to the Sovereign and must be jealously 
preserved from the dangerous interference of 
ignorant politicians, who might use the Army 
for party ends, and would, in any case, ruin it 
as a fighting force. 

Partly for this constitutional reason, and 
partly for the more sensible one that, if the 
public saw a large Army at home in peace time, 
they would clamour for reductions, the Duke 
favoured the practice of scattering the single- 
battalion regiments among the Colonies. In 
1851 there were a few regiments at each of the 
following stations: Gibraltar, Malta, the Ionian 
Isles, West Africa, The Cape, Mauritius, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Australia, Nova Scotia, 
Canada, Bermuda and the West Indies. In 
theory, the men spent five years at home to 
every ten abroad; but the cost of transport and 
the difficulty of finding replacements made this 
ideal impracticable. A random glance through 
regimental histories shows that The Buffs (3rd) 
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were overseas 1822-34, the Border Regiment 
(55th), 1822-44, and the Connaught Rangers 
(94th), 1838-54. 

Another serious defect in the Wellington 
system was the lack of a Reserve to augment the 
Line regiments in a large war. The Army had 
proved too small adequately to perform its 
world-wide police duties during the age of 
Palmerston, when the demands of British 
“ honour ” and “ interests ” were most liberally 
and often recklessly, interpreted. Quite apart 
from the political error of the choice of theatre, 
the Crimean War showed that a Reserve was 
needed. The original contingent of some 25,000 
men comprised veterans of proven ability in 
battle; but, as replacements at home, there were 
only “ raw recruits,” many of them half-starved 
boys. As early as November 1854, when the 
Secretary for War, the Duke of Newcastle, 
informed the Commander-in-Chief, Lord 
Raglan, that he had 2,000 recruits to send him, 
the latter replied that, ““ Those last sent were so 
young and unformed, that they fell victims to 
disease and were swept away like flies. He pre- 
ferred to wait.”” To meet this emergency, regi- 
ments returning from foreign service had their 
fittest men taken for drafts, physical standards 
for recruits were lowered, and eleven Militia 
regiments (by regulation confined to home 
duties) volunteered for garrison service in the 
Mediterranean. 

Military administration can best be summed 
up, as it was by Sir James Graham in 1860, in 
the single word “‘ Chaos.” The various depart- 
ments responsible for clothing, feeding, arming 
and paying the soldier had grown up hap- 
hazardly, and had resisted feeble attempts at 
unification made since 1815. On the eve of the 
Crimean war, there were thirteen virtually 
independent departments; and the difficulty 
of fixing responsibility for any particular fault 
helps to explain the unnecessary suffering that 
the ranks experienced. Re-organization during 
the war reduced the rival authorities to two— 
the military head, namely the General Officer 
Commanding-in-Chief, whose headquarters 
was the Horse Guards, and the civilian head, 
the Secretary for War, housed in the old War 
Office in Pall Mall. The former, by tradition 
and convenience, controlled promotion and 
discipline in the Army, but on all other matters 








was subordinate to the Secretary for War. This 
was universally accepted by a Committee in 
1860; and all would then have run smoothly but 
for one snag—from 1856 the military head was 
the Queen’s Cousin George, Duke of Cam- 
bridge,’ a soldier and a zealous administrator of 
the Army, but also a conservative and a 
champion of the Royal prerogative. The Queen 
was always interested in certain aspects of 
Army life, and cherished her ancient preroga- 
tive over “ The Forces of the Crown.” Believ- 
ing, as she did, that civilians, except herself, 
could know nothing about military matters, she 
was suspicious of all tenants of the War Office; 
and the harder they fought to improve the 
Army as a fighting force, the more hostile did 
she become. Thus she tried to fob off the 
determined reformer Cardwell with the 
Speakership, writing to Lord Halifax in 1871, 
“It is all very well saying that the Duke (of 
Cambridge) is satisfied. It mever will work well, 
and Mr. C. is much disliked by the Army, who 
know he understands nothing of military 
matters. . . . Personally, the Queen has the 
greatest regard for Mr. C., but she never has 
thought him fit for his present post. Lord 
Hartington is fittest for this office.” The latter 
had held the War Office for a few months in 
1866, and was to do so again in 1882-5. His 
chief recommendation, in the Queen’s eyes, was 
his aristocratic contempt for routine work. 

The Royal Family’s military interests were 
largely confined to appearances—to dress, drill, 
and ceremonial inspections. Above all, the 
Queen and her cousin prided themselves on the 
old numbered regiments whose esprit de corps, 
they believed, depended on the quality of the 
officers. This argument was the principal, 
though not the only, justification for the time- 
honoured, but indefensible, practice of promo- 
tion by purchase (from the rank of lieutenant to 
lieutenant-colonel). There were some things 
to be said in favour of the purchase system; 
but none could outweigh the fact that promo- 
tion depended largely on money, and only to a 
slight degree on ability. The Royal Engineers 


1 George, Duke of Cambridge, 1819-1904. Trained 


as an officer from his youth. In 1840 married an 
actress despite Royal disapproval. Saw action in the 
Crimean War. Officer Commanding-in-Chief 1856- 
87, Commander-in-Chief 1887-95. Compelled to 
resign at the age of 76. 
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and the Royal Artillery got along quite well 
without it; and the belief that noble or gentle 
birth guaranteed military ability was rudely 
shattered in the Crimea. In 1871, Cardwell at 
last abolished the system, but only by employ- 
ing a Royal Warrant to circumvent the House of 
Lords, and by bringing the Duke of Cambridge 
to heel with a threat that he would allow the 
House of Commons to have their way in expel- 
ling the Duke from his office of Commander- 
in-Chief. The attitude of military reformers to 
the Duke of Cambridge, regarded as a symbol 
of the Crown’s conservatism, is summed up in 
a typically daring letter by Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
when Adjutant General, to the Queen’s Secre- 
tary, opposing the suggestion that her son, the 
Duke of Connaught should succeed him in 
office. “ All the Secretaries of State here in my 
time,” wrote Wolseley, “‘ have suffered at his 
(the Duke of Cambridge’s) hands, and have had 
all needful reforms in the Army so blocked by 
him that one and all were determined never to 
have another Prince here.” 

Britain’s military weakness, as exposed by 
the Crimean War, was brought home to the 
public by W. H. Russell’s reports in The Times, 
and by the denunciation of the Government by 
J. A. Roebuck, a Radical M.P. whose persis- 
tence obtained a Committee of Inquiry while 
the war was still in progress. Before apathy 
could stifle the demand for reform, the Indian 
Mutiny (1857-8) underlined the lesson that, 
neither in numbers nor in organization, was the 
Army competent to defend the Empire, not to 
speak of home defence. Defence policy pos- 
tulates an aggressor. If a “ bogey” does not 
exist, he must be invented. Despite our alliance 
with France during the Crimean War, Napoleon 
III was selected for this réle; and in 1858-9 
invasion seemed imminent, now that France 
had stolen a temporary lead in the production 
of iror.clad warships. For years, the veteran 
engineer Sir John Fox Burgoyne had ex- 
pounded the view that England was vulnerable 
to invasion; and, in 1860, a Royal Commission 
endorsed this opinion by reporting that “neither 
our fleet, our standing army, nor our volunteer 
forces, not even the three combined, can be 
relied on as sufficient in themselves for the 
security of the Kingdom against foreign 
invasion.” 
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That the Emperor had been mis-cast as a 
reckless aggressor was soon confirmed by the 
rise of Prussia, whose rapid victories over 
Denmark (1864), Austria (1866) and France 
(1870-1), created a climate of opinion in Britain 
favourable to military reform. In retrospect, the 
years between 1856 and 1868 appear to have 
been the gestation period of the Cardwell 
reforms. Edward Cardwell? is one of the few 
peace-time occupants of the War Office in 
modern times who could bear comparison with 
R. B. Haldane; and, although too much has 
been claimed for his achievements as distinct 
from his intentions, his Ministry (1868-74) was 
undoubtedly the watershed in military organiza- 
tion during the century. 

Cardwell’s lack of first-hand military experi- 
ence proved, oddly enough, an advantage, since 
he was able to take a detached view of the Army, 
his critical gaze uncoloured by rosy tints of 
“ glorious tradition ” and all that was compre- 
hended in the phrase “‘ esprit de corps.”” On the 
other hand, he was hampered throughout by 
his party’s adherence to a policy of financial 
retrenchment: his declaration, on seeking re- 
election at Oxford, that he would improve 
efficiency and reduce cost was never realised, 
for despite his reforms, the Army estimates 
inexorably increased. 

Some of Cardwell’s successful reforms were 
negative. No drastic re-organization could take 
place so long as regiments were dispersed at 
random among the Colonies. Carrying on the 
policy he had pursued when Colonial Secre- 
tary, he reduced British troops in the Colonies 
from about 50,000 to 23,941 men, and cut 
expenditure by disbanding an equivalent 
number of men from the home battalions. 
“The withdrawal of troops from distant 
Stations,” wrote Cardwell in explanation to the 
Prime Minister, Gladstone, “ is at the bottom 
of the whole question of Army reform. As long 
as the period of foreign service bears so large a 
proportion to that of service at home, the dis- 
couragement to enlisting for the more reputable 


? Cardwell, 1813-86. Son of a Liverpool merchant, 
educated Oxford, entered Parliament in 1842, a life- 
long Peelite. 1852-5, President of the Board of Trade; 
1859-61, Chief Secretary for Ireland ; 1864-6, Colonial 
Secretary. 1874 became Viscount Cardwell of Eller- 
a Ill-health soon forced him to retire from public 
ife, 








































THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, the Queen’s cousin (1819- 
. in my time 
(declared Wolseley), have suffered at his hands, and 
. . blocked 


1904). ‘“‘ All the Secretaries of State. . 


have had all needful reforms in the Army . 
by him...” 


portions of the population must be great: and it 
will be difficult, if not impossible, to reduce the 
period of enlistment.” 

The abolition of purchase in 1871 has al- 
ready been mentioned. Cardwell received only 
half-hearted support from his own party; the 
Duke of Cambridge adopted his habitual 
attitude of “leave well alone”; and Con- 
servatives, such as Sir John Pakington (a former 
Secretary for War), continued to complain for 
years that the purchase system would not have 
interfered with Cardwell’s other reforms. 
Cardwell knew better; purchase was the stan- 
dard under which military reactionaries con- 
gregated; and, as he wrote to the Prime 
Minister, “our principle is that the officers 
shall be made for the Army. Their principle is 
that the Army is made for the officers.” Punch 
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EDWARD CARDWELL (1813-1886), who, in 1871, 

abolished the purchase of commissions: “‘ our principle 

(he declared) 1s that the officers should be made for the 

Army”; whereas his opponents believed that “ the 
Army is made for the officers ”’ 


summed up the new position by informing 
“* gallant but stupid ” young gentlemen: “ You 
may buy commissions in the Army up to the 
31st day of October. After that you will be 
driven to the cruel necessity of deserving 
them.” Finally, in 1871, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge was moved from the Horse Guards to a 
room in the War Office in Pall Mall. He insisted 
on having a separate entrance constructed, and 
perversely headed his correspondence “ Horse 
Guards, War Office’; but he had clearly lost 
the battle. 

Cardwell’s positive reforms can be dealt with 
in three sections: short service for the forma- 
tion of a Reserve; linked battalions; and the 
localization of regiments. Initial enlistment for 
less than twenty-one years, or life-service, was 
not new; but the Army Enlistment Act of 1870 
for the first time included Reserve service as 
part of a soldier’s original contract. Provision- 





ally, men were to spend six years with the 
Colours, and six in the Reserves. The new 
system was avowedly based on Prussia’s, in 
which a small standing army acted as a 
“ factory ” for training conscripts, before pass- 
ing them to a Reserve numbered in hundreds 
of thousands. Clearly, Britain could not adopt 
the entire Prussian system. Conscription here 
was unthinkable, and short service had some- 
how to be reconciled with our Colonial obliga- 
tions, particularly in India, where a European 
Army of some 60,000 men had to be supplied 
annually with drafts. The Bill could hardly 
have been debated at a less auspicious moment: 
in July 1870 it seemed probable that Britain 
might suddenly be drawn into the Franco- 
Prussian War over Belgian- neutrality. The 
Army officers, well represented in Parliament, 
opposed short service on principle—under the 
new dispensation they would have to train batch 
after batch of recruits, instead of spending most 
of the week hunting. Yet the Bill passed and, 
despite flaws in detail and the subsequent 
recommendations of two reactionary Com- 
mittees in favour of a partial reversion to long 
service, short service remained an integral part 
of the military system, while a Reserve slowly 
but surely materialized. 

In 1870, there were 141 Infantry battalions 
—infantry, as it comprised a large majority of 
our total forces, is given prominence in this 
study; and all but 50 operated as independent 
regiments. They were known by numbers, 
though as a privilege many also had names; 
and, when serving abroad, they left two or more 
companies at home to act as a depét for the 
supply of replacements. This was a cumbrous 
system: depéts were hard pressed to supply 
men in normal circumstances and, in war, had 
to borrow men from other regiments serving at 
home. In 1857, during the Mutiny, 25 bat- 
talions were added to the first 25 already exist- 
ing, with the idea that they would act as 
partners, one.at home supplying the other 
abroad with men, and replacing it after a 
number of years. Cardwell simply applied this 
system to the remaining regiments, but with 
the important difference that, instead of creating 
new battalions, he linked together existing ones. 
The reaction of the officers, particularly com- 
manding officers, may be imagined. Why, they 
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deman <d, should their own famous regiment, 
the “>,” be made to act as a nursery for that 
unspeaiable unit the ““ Y ” ? Cardwell allowed 
himself to be deflected by their protests and 
settled for compromise, instead of scrapping 
the old numbers and making the two formerly 
independent battalions into one regiment for 


all purposes. After ten years of friction, this 
was finally done, in 1881-2, by his Liberal 
successor, Hugh Childers. 

The localization of Line Regiments in par- 
ticular areas of Britain, which was also derived 
from the Prussian system, had the twofold 
object of “attracting the agricultural population 
to the Colours and encouraging the Militia to 
volunteer into their own Line regiments.” 
There were to be 66 “ brigade areas,” with two 
Line battalions and two Militia battalions 
attached to each, the headquarters to be known 
as the “ brigade depdét.” To construct these 
deréts, £33 million was laid out; and, but for 
this commitment, it is likely that the whole 
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scheme would soon have been written off. It 
should be noted that “ localization ” was really 
a misnomer, since the Line battalions very 
rarely even visited their nominal locality. By 
1892, nevertheless, the scheme had produced 
some benefits; for in that year the Wantage 
Committee reported that regiments that had 
developed a local association got much better 
men than those that relied on general recruiting. 

Cardwell should be regarded as a pioneer 
who blazed the trail for later reformers—not, as 
Sir Robert Biddulph suggested in his bio- 
graphy, “the man who revolutionized the 
British Army.” He left many subjects un- 
touched. Army Corps existed only on paper; 
mobilization had never been tested; and, as 
late as 1892, Sir Garnet Wolseley estimated 
that it would take three months to mobilize a 
single Army Corps. A General Staff, like 


Prussia’s, was not created until after the South 
African War—a delay for which the Duke of 
Cambridge was primarily responsible, since he 
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Climax of a colonial campaign: Zulu chiefs signing the peace stipulations at Ulundi, September ist, 
1879 
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A well-known officer of the Household Brigade, COLONEL FREDERICK GUSTAVUS BURNABY (1842-1885), 
sportsman, traveller, balloonist, killed by a spear-thrust at the Battle of Abu Klea. Portrait by 
James Tissot 


had told Cardwell that he himself was in effect 
Chief of Staff. There was nothing resembling a 
Ministry of Defence co-ordinating the two 
services; the Army supplied the Navy with 
ordnance, the Navy supplied the Army with sea 
transport; for the rest, co-operation depended 
precariously on the personal relations of the 
occupants of the Admiralty and the War Office. 

The worst headache for those responsible for 
Army organization in the late nineteenth 
century—as, indeed, now—was recruiting. 
Employment fluctuated unpredictably from 
year to year, or from season to season. Labour 
Exchanges did not exist; and many young men, 
like Robert Blatchford, took the Queen’s 
shilling because they were literally starving. 


Until about 1860, most regiments (including 
even the Scots), contained a large minority of 
Irishmen; but thereafter they emigrated in- 
creasingly to the United States. As the century 
wore on, townsmen began to outnumber the 
more robust, if less intelligent countrymen. In 
1866, a London Recruiting officer noted sadly 
that now he seldom saw the “chaw bacon 
fellow in a smock frock.” There was no incen- 
tive for tradesmen or skilled workers to enlist. 
Apart from the care of horses, no useful trade 
could be learnt; and Wolseley, surprisingly, was 
opposed to the idea on the grounds that the 
Army had neither the time nor competent 
instructors. Members of the “ artizan” or 
middle class with a taste for soldiering preferred 
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to join the Volunteer Movement—which they 
could leave almost at will—or the Militia, in 
which the twenty-eight days annual training 
afforded a pleasant change from the dull routine 
of factory or shop. 

Whereas most officers joined the Army for an 
easy social and sporting life, men enlisted, 
reported a Royal Commission in 1867, “ for 
want of work, pecuniary embarrassment, family 
quarrels, etc.” The Superintendent of Recruit- 
ing admitted that recruiting took place “entirely 
in public houses,” and added fatalistically, 
“ you must go where you can find the material.” 
The payment of a bounty on enlistment 
(another abuse that Cardwell abolished), put a 
premium on desertion and re-enlistment; and 
attempts were made to check this habit by 
branding offenders with a large letter D. 

Low pay was another obvious reason for the 
Army’s recruiting problem. In 1866, the private 
was paid 1s. 1d. a day, less 94d. stoppages for 
rations, etc.—so that he actually received 3}d. 
In 1892, he received 1s. 2d. less 44d.—that is, 
gid. a day. The only foreign army dependent 
on voluntary enlistment was that of the United 
States; and there the recruit received 1s. 9d. 
at the outset, and his three daily meals were 
really free. In the 1890’s, the British agri- 
cultural labourer could earn 13s. to 15s. a week, 
besides preserving his personal liberty. 
Wolseley, whose views on pay were extremely 
generous, advocated an immediate rise of 6d. a 
day, and frequent rises, until men, instead of 
underfed boys, began to enlist. But nothing 
was done, except to end some of the indefensible 
“stoppages,” such as the charge for “ sea- 
kit,” whereby a man drafted to India had to 
purchase additional kit en route. 

Army barracks were a disgrace to the 
country. Aldershot, which began to grow up 
during the mid-nineteenth century was de- 
scribed in the House of Commons as early as 
1865 in the following terms: “‘ In summer it 
was most dusty and disagreeable; in winter it 
was muddy, cold, wet, and miserable.. The huts 
were abominable and full of vermin; the ground 
was saturated with emanations.” The places of 
amusement that had sprung up were “a dis- 
grace and a scandal.” Mortality rates among 
soldiers at home were much higher than in the 
civil population of comparable age. During 
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the 1850’s, for example, 18 per thousand 
infantrymen died per annum, compared with 
about 7-5 to 9 civilians. The mortality rate in 
Kensington was 3-3, but in Knightsbridge 
barracks—part of the parish—it was 17.5. 
Until about the middle of the century, “married 
quarters ” consisted of a curtain drawn across 
one end of the barrack room; and, though 
some improvements were made by Cardwell 
and his successors, celibacy necessarily re- 
mained the rule for all below the rank of 
sergeant. Furniture and utensils were primi- 
tive. ‘“‘ Tablecloths there were none,” wrote 
Robertson about 1880, “‘ and plates and basins 
(paid for by the men) were the only crockery, 
the basin being used in turn as a coffee-cup, 
tea-cup, beer-mug, soup-plate, shaving-mug, 
and receptacle for pipe-clay with which to clean 
gloves and belts.” 

The monotony of service life inevitably 
makes some men grumble; but the Victorian 
soldier seems to have borne his hardships 
stoically. According to Robert Blatchford, he 
throve on the following diet: breakfast (7.45 
a.m.)—A pound of dry bread and a pint of 
coffee; dinner (1.0 p.m.)—Mutton or beef and 
potatoes; tea—a pint of slop in a basin and half 
a pound of dry bread; supper was not provided 
but might be bought from the canteen. The 
Duke of Cambridge, whose concern for the 
private soldier won him great popularity, was 
not alone in thinking that lack of food had much 
to do with drunkenness. “ I think a man would 
prefer less beer,” he told the Wantage Com- 
mittee, “ if you gave him a better meat ration; 
I think it is because a man is hungry that he 
drinks beer. . . .” Another reason was un- 
doubtedly lack of amusements; libraries and 
clubs were being introduced only towards the 
end of Victoria’s reign, though in this respect 
India was far advanced. 

Conservatism regarding weapons, destined 
often to cripple British tactics in the first World 
War, was already pronounced during the nine- 
teenth century. Sir George Cornewall Lewis, 
Secretary for War in 1861, informed the House 
of Commons that “the military authorities 
appeared to be adverse to the adoption of a 
breech-loading rifle as there was an impression 
that it led to too hasty and lavish an expenditure 
of ammunition.” As early as 1887, Wolseley 








remarked that “for years past many have striven 
in vain to introduce machine guns into our 
Army; they were always met with the argument, 
‘The Germans don’t think anything of 
them’.” Blatchford, himself a marksman, 
demanded how a man could be trained to shoot 
with the regulation 60 rounds a year. He con- 
cluded that “ the officers must think we are as 
silly as they are! ” 

Finally, the wearing of the red coat some- 
times made its owner a social pariah. In the 
latter half of the century, hardly a session in 
Parliament passed without a member of Parlia- 
ment asking the Minister why a soldier in his 
constituency had been refused entrance to 
certain parts of a theatre, to a second-class seat 
on a boat or train, or, in one instance, to an 
omnibus. The Wantage Committee asked the 
witnesses before them what should be done 
about the social stigma of the uniform. The 
Commander-in-Chief merely announced he 
could not understand it; but Wolseley (then 
Commanding in Ireland), and Sir Evelyn Wood 
(Commanding at Aldershot), both favoured 
drastic action by the Government. The former 
said he would pay for N.C.O.s to take expensive 
seats at theatres, etc., and let the Government 
prosecute any management that refused them 
admission. The latter considered that willing- 
ness to admit soldiers should be made a condi- 
tion in granting licences. 

For officers, on the other hand, whatever 
sufferings and humiliations the rank and file 
may have had to endure, warfare was still a 
romantic business, despite the carnage and 
misery of the Crimean, the American and the 
Franco-Prussian Wars, and the increasing im- 
personality of battle. Not that the Late Vic- 
torian era was a particularly distinguished 
period in the history of British arms. Detach- 
ments were annihilated at Isandhlwana (1879) 
by the Zulus; at Maiwand (1880) by the 
Afghans and, at Majuba Hill (1881) by the Boers. 
Clear-cut victories, being rare, were praised out 
of all proportion to their political or military 
significance, and the fortunate Commander was 
lavishly rewarded by “a grateful Queen and 
country.” Sir Garnet Wolseley’s successful 
expeditions to the Red River (Canada), West 
Africa, and Egypt (Tel-el-Kebir, 1882) caught 
the popular imagination and earned him the 
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title of “ Our Only General.” This was an 
exaggeration: Sir Frederick Roberts, Sir Evelyn 
Wood, and Sir Redvers Buller in his prime, to 
name but a few, were all able commanders 
according to their limited opportunities; but 
there was an element of truth in the sobriquet. 
Wolseley had stolen the limelight; and the habit 
of “ sending for Wolseley ” to carry out difficult 
missions, plus the absence of realistic training 
at home, had prevented other Generals from 
handling large bodies of men. Thus, in 
February 1878, when a military expedition to the 
Dardanelles was planned, the old guard were 
again called for; Lord Napier aged sixty-eight 
and a veteran of campaigns in India, China 
(1860) and Abyssinia (1867-8) was to command, 
with the ubiquitous Wolseley as his Chief of 
Staff. In this case, war was avoided; but it was 
the same attitude that caused the once brilliant, 
though by then ageing and hesitant, Sir Redvers 
Buller to be given command at the opening of 
the South African War in 1899. 

In retrospect, the years between 1856 and 
1899 appear as a lull between storms. The 
Army certainly improved in weapons, organiza- 
tion and living conditions; but it remained 
nonetheless a toy, commanded at the top mainly 
by “bow and arrow” Generals, and by an 
officer class imbued with the notion that the 
breeding of a gentleman was an adequate— 
and almost essential—qualification for leader- 
ship. The fact that over 400,000 troops were 
required to defeat some 50,000 Boer farmers 
was a timely reminder of the cost of indifference 
to the latest developments in military means 
and methods. The effects of the purchase 
system outlasted the century. The Army be- 
longed to the officers, in the sense that for the 
mediocre majority it constituted a kind of club 
where a gentleman could enjoy good fellowship, 
hunting, and a life of leisure, with minimum 
attention to tiresome military routine. For the 
gifted few—men of energy, genius, and an 
almost religious sense of imperial mission, like 
Wolseley, Gordon, Kitchener and Young- 
husband—the Empire offered unlimited oppor- 
tunities for romantic exploits. It must have 
seemed a golden time to those undoubting 
equestrian heroes. But the age of Kipling and 
the horse was already fading into the unheroic 
age of Freud and the machine gun. 
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By courtesy of the Trustees of the National Maritime Museum, Greenwich 
The Tsar sails to inspect a ship at Amsterdam; oil painting by Abraham Storck 


Peter the Great and 
the creation of the 





Russian Navy 


Within the span of the Tsar’s reign, 
Russia became a formidable naval power in 
the Baltic and Black Seas 


By IAN GREY 


Photo : the Author's collection 


A medal of Peter struck in 1713 


manoeuvres in the Solent in March that fired his ambition to create a navy and 
1608, Peter the Great is reported to make Russia asea power. Of his many activities 
have told the officer accompanying him thathe and achievements, none was more remarkable 
would rather be an admiral in the English navy _ than his realization of this ambition, not only 
than Tsar of Russia. The incident reflects the because of the immense difficulties he faced, 
love of ships and of the sea that early became _ but also because by his vision, dynamic energy 


W == WATCHING ENGLISH naval an obsession with this extraordinary man and 
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PETER as a warrior; at first joint sovereign with his half- 
brother, he was sole Tsar of Russia from 1696 until 


1725; portrait by Karl Klingstadt 


and relentless persistence he carried his task 
through with such success. 

Peter’s delight in ships was born in a chance 
incident that happened shortly before his seven- 
teenth birthday. Already, to the horror of his 
subjects, he was turning away from the Mus- 
covy of his forebears and seeking knowledge 
among the Western craftsmen and soldiers who 
lived in the Foreign Quarter (Nemetskaya 
Sloboda) beyond the eastern limits of Moscow. 
There he had found a Dutchman, named Franz 
Timmermann, who could teach him mathe- 
matics and the use of the astrolabe. 

At this time Timmermann was his constant 
companion, and it was with him that Peter, 
visiting a village out of Moscow, came upon a 
derelict boat, quite unlike the flat-bottomed 
barges plying the Russian rivers. 

“What kind of boat is that?” he asked 
Timmermann. 








“* An English boat,” was the reply. 

“ What’s it used for? Is it better than our 
Russian boats ? ” 

“Yes. If it had a new mast and sails, it 
would move not only with the wind, but against 
the wind as well,” Timmermann explained. 

To Peter this was an astonishing revelation. 
He could not rest until the boat had been re- 
paired and he had learnt to sail her on the rivers 
and lakes.1_ His enthusiasm aroused, Peter 
carried all before him. He had boats built on 
lake Pereyaslavl, and then, dissatisfied with 
boats and the restraints of a lake, he travelled to 
Archangel to satisfy his longing to see real ships 
and the sea. 

The Dutch and English merchantmen that 
crowded the mouth of the Dvina to unload at 
Archangel, Russia’s only port for trade with 
Western Europe, stirred new ideas in Peter’s 
mind. He sailed for nearly two hundred miles 
in a small twelve-gun yacht as part of the escort 
of a convoy of merchantmen returning home. 
Already he was making plans for a visit to the 
White Sea in the following summer. He estab- 
lished a wharf near Archangel and, with his 
own hands, laid down the keel of a ship to be 
built during the winter. Then he sent instruc- 
tions to Nicholas Witsen, Burgomaster of 
Amsterdam, who on occasion carried out com- 
missions for the Russian government, to buy 
him a forty-gun frigate in Holland to be de- 
livered to Archangel in the coming summer. 
The safe arrival of this frigate, The Holy 
Prophecy, was to prove the highlight of his 
second visit to the White Sea and, after con- 
ducting manoeuvres in her, he returned to 
Moscow with the idea in mind of building a 
galley fleet. 

At this time, Russia was at war with both the 
Turks and the Crimean Tatars. It was not a 

1 This account, which Peter himself wrote thirty- 
two years later, of the birth of his love of ships and 
of his visions of sea power, is taken from his auto- 
biographical introduction to the Naval Code. His 
recollections are very accurate and confirmed by 
other evidence. Some historians have denied that 
the little boat was English, claiming that Dutch 
carpenters built it on the river Oka in 1668. Others 
have held that the boat was a gift from Queen 
Elizabeth of England to Ivan the Terrible. The 
latter theory seems more acceptable, for it is unlikely 
that Peter, himself an expert shipwright, familiar 
with English and Dutch building methods, would 


have been mistaken about the origin of the boat or 
have repeated without correction an error. 
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state of active war, but the Russians suffered 
from incessant Tatar raids, and the Cossacks 
in the southern lands were also growing restless. 
Distracted by ships and by exercises with the 
personal regiments that were soon to form the 
nucleus of his new army, Peter had ignored 
these troubles in the south. Now, however, he 
decided on a campaign, not against the Crimean 
Khanate, but against the mighty Ottoman 
port of Azov. It was a bold decision, and the 
factor that most influenced him in making it was 
that the capture of Azov would give him access 
to the Sea of Azov and to harbours where he 
could build a fleet to challenge Turkish naval 
power in the Black Sea. 

Peter’s first Azov campaign was a failure. 
Standing before this stronghold, he could only 
watch powerless as Turkish ships brought 
supplies and reinforcements by sea. He was 
compelled to retreat, but he at once devoted his 
furious energies to preparations for a second 
campaign in the following year. 

The chief feature of these preparations was 
the construction of a fleet, and it was a formid- 
able undertaking. No shipbuilding facilities of 
any kind existed and the Russians, acquainted 
only with the primitive barges on the Volga and 
the Don, lacked all experience of ships. But 
Peter seemed unaware of the enormity of his 
task. He had to decide where the ships would 
be built, establish shipyards, assemble timber 
and other materials, find competent ship- 
wrights and train crews. The fleet he planned 
was large, consisting of twenty-five armed 
galleys, thirteen hundred barges to transport 
troops and supplies, and thirty sea-going boats, 
as well as pinewood rafts and fireships. He 
required all these to be built in the five months 
of the winter of 1695-96, and they were built. 

Voronezh, with access to the Don and with 
forests nearby to provide timber, was the chief 
centre for the construction of this fleet. Here, 
27,828 unskilled labourers were mobilized from 
one province alone. The galleys were built at 
Preobrazhenskoe on the model of .a Dutch 
galley, which Peter had ordered from Holland 
for the purpose. Within three months, the 
twenty-five galleys had been finished and sent 
by land to Voronezh for launching. 

Supported by this fleet, Peter’s second Azov 
campaign was instantly successful. His armed 
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galleys anchored off the mouth of the Don, 
effectively blockading Azov. A Turkish 
squadron approached and attempted to land 
troops, but made off as soon as the Russian 
galleys weighed anchor and prepared to attack 
Peter’s army, advised by Austrian siege engi- 
neers and gunnery experts, inflicted such 
damage on the fortress that on July 22nd, 1696, 
the Turks capitulated. 

While elated by this victory, and especially 
by the part his fleet had played, Peter was not 
carried away. He recognized that this hastily 
improvised collection of galleys, barges, and 
rafts, made of green timbers and manned for 
the most part by untrained peasants, was not 
the foundation of the navy he wanted. He 
returned from Azov working on the practical 
details for two great and; for Russia, revolu- 
tionary projects: the first was the creation of a 
real navy and the second the despatch of young 
Russians to Western Europe to study seaman- 
ship, navigation, and shipbuilding. He deter- 
mined to travel abroad himse'f for the same 
purpose. 

Before departing, Peter gave explicit instruc- 
tions through his Council of Boyars for the 
navy he required. Twenty thousand men were 
to be assembled from Ukrainian towns within 
six months and, at Taganrog on the shores of 
the Sea of Azov, they were to build a town and 
harbour. He then allocated responsibility for 
building and maintaining ships on a basis of 
individual wealth. The church and its monas- 
teries were to produce one ship fully rigged and 
armed for every eight thousand serf-house- 
holds attached to the lands they owned, while 
civil landowners had to deliver one ship for 
every ten thousand households. Landowners 
with not less than one hundred serf-households 
were inscribed in companies for the construc- 
tion of ships on the same scale as the great land- 
owners; those having less than this number of 
serfs made a contribution in money. 

The government provided timber, but the 
landowners had to find all other materials. 
Furthermore, they had to build their ships at 
Voronezh and have them ready for service not 
later than April 1698, a period of eighteen 
months. They were also responsible for main- 
taining their ships and, if lost, replacing them. 
Merchants as a class in the capital and provinces 
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A victory Peter considered equal in importance to Poltava; the engagement between the Swedes and 
Russians at Hango Head, 1714; a contemporary Russian print 


were to provide twelve ships and, when they 
petitioned to be relieved of this burden, Peter at 
once increased the number to fourteen. 

The ukaz allowed no exceptions. The 
Patriarch owned private estates containing 
8,761 serf households. He was therefore 
directed to provide one ship in respect of 8,000 
households, and to join in a company, adding 
his remaining 761 households to those of two 
metropolitans, an archbishop, and _ twelve 
monasteries, to build another ship. Landowners 
who failed to deliver their ships on time faced 
heavy penalties, and most of them contracted 
with foreign shipwrights for the building. 

Always planning ahead, Peter had foreseen 
that he would have to engage shipwrights from 
abroad, since he had none among his own 
subjects. While laying siege to Azov, he had, 
therefore, sent urgent requests to the Doge of 
Venice, and to the courts of England, Holland, 
and Sweden, for skilled shipwrights to help him 
in his war against the infidel Turk. During the 
first half of 1697, no fewer than fifty Western 
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shipwrights reached Moscow and went on to 
work at Voronezh. At the same time, the first 
groups of young Russians were setting out for 
Western Europe to begin their naval training. 
Peter himself was to engage hundreds of engi- 
neers and craftsmen from abroad; yet, such was 
the scale of his undertakings, he never had 
enough skilled foreigners to meet his demands. 
On the other hand, he never lost sight of the 
need to train his own people and to win in- 
dependence from Western tutelage. 

In March 1697, travelling incognito, Peter 
set out with his Grand Embassy for Western 
Europe. The formal purpose of the Embassy 
was to negotiate a European alliance against the 
Ottoman Porte; Peter’s real purpose, however, 
was to satisfy his curiosity about the West and, 
above all, to study shipbuilding and the means 
that would help him to create a navy. The 
countries he most wanted to visit were the naval 
powers—Holland, England, and Venice. It 
happened that he was unable to visit Venice, 
but in Holland, and especially in England, he 
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comp!=ted his naval studies as well as enlisting 
the services of a large number of officers, sea- 
men, ind technicians. His three months in 
England, where William III presented him 
with a magnificent yacht, The Royal Transport, 
and ordered special naval manoeuvres for him 
in the Solent, proved the highlight of his first 
Western tour. He was always to acknowledge 
that in naval matters “if he had not 
come to England, he had certainly been a 
bungler.””? 

On his return to Moscow, Peter embarked 
on a policy of westernizing and reorganizing 
his Tsardom. He managed, nevertheless, to 
keep an eye on the Voronezh fleet, which had 
been built, but was doomed never to reach the 
Black Sea. Increasingly, however, his time and 
energies were absorbed by his numerous 
reforms and then by the Northern War. 

Recognizing that the Ottoman Porte was too 
powerful to be defeated decisively without allies, 
Peter turned north to challenge Sweden, an- 
other of Russia’s traditional enemies. Sweden 
at the end of the seventeenth century was a 
great power, supreme in the north, and the 
effective bar to Russian access to the Baltic. 
With the ascent of the boy-king, Charles XII, 
to the Swedish throne in 1697, the time seemed 
propitious for Russia to seize the Baltic pro- 
vince that had been one of the major objectives 
of Russian policy for over two centuries. 

Peter, like his allies, could not have foreseen 
that the young Swedish King would prove one 
of the most brilliant generals of the age, nor 
that the Northern War would last for twenty- 
one years. At Narva, in 1700, Charles XII 
inflicted a crushing defeat on Peter’s massive, 
but untrained, army. It seemed then that 
Russia was out of the war; but during the next 
five years, while Charles, contemptuously turn- 
ing his back on his Russian enemy, pursued his 
vendetta against the King of Poland, Peter 
advanced towards the Baltic, conquered Ingria, 
and thus gained access to the sea. At the mouth 
of the Neva he at once founded a port and a 
fortress, named St. Petersburg after his patron 
saint. He ordered a fortress to be built on the 
small island of Kronstadt, guarding the ap- 
proaches to his new port, and at Lodeinoe Pole 


See “Peter the Great in England,” History 
Today, p. 225, April 1956. 
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on the banks of the river Svir, work began on 
ships for his Baltic fleet. 

News of the Russian conquest of Ingria 
spread quickly in Western Europe. Many 
governments were alarmed by the Tsar’s break 
through to the Baltic, and reports sent out from 
Moscow disturbed them further. To Matveev, 
the Russian ambassador in London, Golovin, 
Peter’s chancellor, wrote that the Tsar would 
soon have in the Baltic a fleet of twenty war- 
ships and frigates, seventy-eight galleys, and a 
hundred brigantines, and that some of these 
ships were already in service. At this time the 
frigate, Shtandart, with three or four snows and 
ten galleys, represented the full strength of this 
fleet. But shipbuilders were working furiously 
at Lodeinoe Pole and, in November 1704, Peter 
moved the main shipyards to St. Petersburg, 
establishing the Admiralty on the banks of the 
Neva. 

At this time Peter could not devote his full 
attention to his growing navy. Charles, having 
dealt with his other enemies, had turned at last 
to march on Russia and, as Peter understood 
well, the fate of St. Petersburg and of his fleet 
depended on the outcome of this campaign. He 
had, however, during these years not only 
founded cities and built ships and industries, 
but had also forged a new army. At Poltava in 
June 1709, this army brilliantly proved itself by 
crushing the Swedes, led by their hitherto in- 
vincible King. It was a momentous victory 
and it eliminated Sweden as a great power in the 
north: for Peter, its significance was summed up 
in his own comment: “‘ Now, with the help of 
God, the final stone in the foundation of St. 
Petersburg has been laid.” 

The Northern War, however, was to drag on 
for twelve more years. Peter might have 
brought it to a close earlier, had he not involved 
himself in Western alliances against Sweden. 
An ill-considered and badly conducted cam- 
paign against the Turks, ending for him in an 
ignominious defeat on the river Pruth and the 
surrender of his foothold on the Sea of Azov, 
had, moreover, made him extremely cautious 
on all fronts. For many months he tried fruit- 
lessly to negotiate a joint Russo-Danish landing 
on the Swedish coast. But his fleet was not 
inactive. In April 1713 this fleet, comprising 
ninety-three galleys, sixty brigantines, and fifty 
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Entertained by Peter at Reval in 1715, the commander 
of the British squadron in the Baltic, ADMIRAL SIR JOHN 


NORRIS ; portrait by G. Knapton 


large boats, carrying in all 16,050 troops, sailed 
from St. Petersburg with Peter as Rear-Admiral 
in command of the vanguard. He defeated the 
Swedes in a series of actions and during the 
summer captured the whole of southern 
Finland. 

In the following summer came the naval 
action that, crowning Peter’s naval ambitions, 
made him master of the Baltic. The Russian 
fleet, commanded by General-Admiral Apraxin 
and Rear-Admiral Peter, had put to sea in May 
(1714) to cruise in the Baltic. It was a large 
fleet of some twenty ships of the line and nearly 
two hundred galleys. Peter attached special 
importance to these galleys, which could get 
under way and manoeuvre easily in this sea 
where islands and sheer cliffs could immobilize 
ships depending on sail. 

At the end of June, the Russian ships 
anchored at Tverminne, some six miles to the 
east of Cape Hango, or Gangut, as the Russians 





called it, where the Swedish fleet of sixteen 
ships of the line, five frigates, and other small 
vessels stood at anchor. In this position the 
Swedes barred the way to the Aland Islands 
and the Swedish mainland. Completely out- 
manoeuvred on July 26th, Admiral Watrang 
managed to escape to sea with part of his fleet, 
but the ships under command of Admiral 
Ehrenskjold took refuge in Rilaks Fjord. Peter 
led his ships into the fjord on the following 
morning. He first invited Ehrenskjold to sur- 
render on honourable terms, and then, his offer 
having been rejected, he attacked. The Swedes 
had superiority in armaments and in the skilled 
seamen manning their ships, but the Russians 
outnumbered them by more than three to one. 
For Peter, therefore, victory depended on get- 
ting alongside and boarding the Swedish ships. 

The fighting raged for three hours with 
heavy casualties on both sides. Gradually, ship 
by ship, the Swedes were beaten. Ehrenskjold 
in the frigate Elephant, seeing that he had no 
hope of victory, struck his flag. He himself 
tried to escape to the shore, but was taken 
captive by Captain Bredale, master of the thirty- 
gun St. Paul, one of the many Englishmen who 
helped to build and officer Peter’s navy. The 
remaining Swedish captains were now prompt 
to surrender, and the victorious Russian fleet 
led back to St. Petersburg as prizes not only 
the Elephant and nine galleys, but also the crew 
and troops from each vessel. 

Peter took tremendous pride in this victory, 
which he considered equal in importance to 
Poltava. Then he had destroyed Sweden’s 
army; now he had decisively defeated her navy. 
But other powers, and especially England, did 
not share his pleasure. 

The accession of George, Elector of Han- 
over, to the English throne had been warmly 
welcomed by Peter, who had been seeking with- 
out success to conclude a close alliance with 
England since the early years of his reign. 
George I was known to be anxious to expel the 
Swedes from northern Germany, and Peter 
was convinced that England would now join 
him in bringing the Northern War to an end. 
But England was alarmed by the emergence of 
this new power in the Baltic and deeply dis- 
turbed that the Tsar might not only dominate 
Baltic trade, but also make his new capital the 
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emporium of commerce between East and 
West Jealous, suspicious, and watchful, 
England was in no mood to help Russia against 
Sweden. 

The year 1715 opened with a third coalition 
in which George I joined against Sweden, but 


Peter was to be disappointed in his hopes of ° 


action by the English navy. From Copenhagen 
his ambassador, Dolgoruky, wrote that “ al- 
though the English King has declared war, it is 
only as Elector of Hanover, and the English 
fleet has sailed to protect its own merchants 
..., and his judgment of the position was to 
prove correct. 

A squadron, commanded by Admiral Sir 
John Norris, escorted a convoy of merchantmen 
into the Baltic. Norris anchored his ships off 
Reval where Peter entertained him heartily, but 
Norris held strictly to his orders to take no part 
in operations against the Swedes. Soon, more- 
over, Peter’s alliance with Mecklenburg and 
George I’s suspicions were to have the effect of 
making England openly hostile to Russia. In 
St. Petersburg the English resident, Jefferyes, 
became obstructive, and proposed to deprive 
the Tsar of his English shipwrights and naval 
officers. This would, he advised his govern- 
ment, maim the new Russian fleet, which was 
arousing so much uneasiness, the more so 
because experts had now conceded that Peter’s 
ships were “‘ as good as any in Europe.” But 
Jefferyes had little success, because the majority 
of the Englishmen were reluctant to leave 
Russia, where they enjoyed privileges and the 
special favour of the Tsar himself. 

Britain and Russia, however, were coming 
near to war in the Baltic. Veselvosky, the 
Russian ambassador, reported from London 
on the widespread hostility towards Russia and 
the general agreement to defend Sweden so 
that the balance of power was maintained in 
the north. At the beginning of 1720, however, 
he was assured that eight out of every ten 
members of Parliament, Whig and Tory, were 
convinced that open war with Russia would be 
contrary to England’s interests. 

Meanwhile the Swedes, harried by Russian 
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landings, agreed to cede Bremen and Verden 
to Hanover on the condition that the English 
squadron, then at Copenhagen, would defend 
Sweden against further Russian attacks. In 
1719, and again in 1720, Admiral Norris sailed 
his squadron into the Baltic, but, while the 
presence of English ships of war disturbed Peter, 
it did not prevent him carrying out two further 
damaging raids on the Swedish mainland and 
defeating a Swedish squadron. To the Swedes 
it became clear that naval protection was in- 
sufficient without allied support also by land. 
George I, unable to organize land support and 
troubled by domestic problems, himself finally 
counselled the Swedes to come to terms with the 
Tsar. At Nystad in the following year, Peter 
won his peace by which the Swedes ceded in 
perpetuity the Baltic territories of Livonia, 
Esthonia, and Ingria, and the Vyborg district 
of Finland. 

Peter’s navy was now secure in the Baltic 
and his new capital was growing arid expanding 
as a port under his urgent supervision, but he 
did not neglect the navy and continued to hold 
regular manoeuvres. In the summer of 1723 he 
made these manoeuvres a special occasion. 
The little boat, known now as the “ Grand- 
father of the Russian Navy,’*® which he had 
come upon as a boy of sixteen and which had 
first stirred his naval ambitions, was brought to 
St. Petersburg. Peter, returning from sea to 
Kronstadt, stationed his fleet in the harbour. 
The little boat was then lowered from the deck 
of a galliot into the water. She was flying the 
Imperial standard and, with Peter steering 
and four senior admirals rowing, she passed 
slowly by the twenty-two ships of the line, the 
galleys, and the innumerable small naval craft, 
all firing salvoes in her honour. The ceremony 
triumphantly proclaimed the fact that Russia, 
a nation of landsmen, had within the span of 
his reign and following his indomitable will, 
become a naval power. 


3 Peter himself gave this name affectionately to the 
little boat, which is now preserved in the Central 
Naval Museum in Leningrad. 











The Puissant Pike 


By T. H. McGUFFIE 
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With pikemen prominent, Velasquez’ painting of the Surrender of the Dutch at Breda to the Spaniards, 1625; 
in the Prado Museum 


From the fifteenth to the seventeenth century, Swiss and Spanish pikemen 
swept the battlefields of Europe 


HE WORD “ PIKE” IS GENERALLY USED to 
"[ seserit a long shafted weapon, a pole 

tipped with a metal point. As a rule, a 
pike was fourteen feet or more from butt to tip, 
although pikes up to twenty feet long are some- 
times mentioned. It is, of course, a develop- 
ment of the hunting spear, but the true pike has 
no value except on the battlefield. There it is 
predominantly a poor man’s weapon; in times of 
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peasant rebellion, to fashion a pike from a scythe 
by mounting the blade on a stout straight 
handle, or similarly to fix a hedger’s bill-hook, 
gave a desperate man the illusion that he had a 
battle-worthy weapon. The Tower of London 
still possesses a cluster of such makeshifts, 
gathered from the fields of Sedgemoor, where the 
last serious and truly spontaneous uprising in 
England came to its tragic end. 
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In «lassical times the Greek city states, and 
especially Sparta, were the best known ex- 
ponents of the pike in warfare. All adult males 
who could carry arms were drilled in a kind of 
citizen militia in early manhood, and called out 
from their ordinary tasks when required to fight 
for their city. They were trained as heavy 
infantry, with shield, helmet, greaves, body- 
armour, sword and pike. These free citizens, 
the “ hoplites ” of ancient literature, fought in 
a single close mass called the phalanx. Steadi- 
ness of movement and uniformity in action were 
essential. A lone pikeman was vulnerable to a 
multitude of, foes, whereas a_ well-formed 
phalanx was not only formidable in appearance, 
but could trample down opposition like a steam- 
roller. 

The Spartans displayed to the full one of the 
cardinal virtues of a warrior race in their steady 
and unwavering discipline; they moved in 
perfect order. An open plain was their favourite 
field. Advancing in line, with pikes extended, 
they came on the enemy in mass, with steady 
and controlled momentum and simultaneous 
shock. Complete understanding by each 
Spartan hoplite of what his comrades were do- 
ing, and absolute confidence in their military 
ability, brought this small city unequalled 
renown. Spartans gave their whole lives to 
achieve this drilled perfection on the battle- 
field. Their period of domination in Greece 
was brief, but their devotion to almost inhuman 
ideals of obedience and self-control made their 
reputation immortal. When Epaminondas the 
Theban destroyed a Spartan army at Leuctra 
in 371 B.C., he did so by bringing overwhelming 
force to bear on one wing, to absorb and lap 
around one end of the Spartan line, while 
manoeuvring his other wing at such a distance 
from the advancing line of pikes that the 
Spartan onset was uneven and uncertain. The 
effect was like that achieved by a boxer, who 
ducks beneath his opponent’s blow and allows 
his attacker’s wasted effort to swing him into an 
off-balanced position, open to a knock-out. 
Spartan ascendancy, short-lived and hard-won, 
and depending on the power of the pike, 
proved too inflexible in its methods for long 
survival. For the Spartans were unable to en- 
counter successfully, or for any length of time, 
a livelier enemy possessed of equal energy and 
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more varied methods of attack and defence. The 
truth was that professionalism had appeared in 
warfare, and the old citizen armies, no matter 
how brave, proved vulnerable. Philip of 
Macedon, Alexander’s father, used not only a 
superlatively well-drilled phalanx of hoplites, 
but masses of disciplined light infantry (pel- 
tasts), and manoeuvred his cavalry to menace 
or to make unexpected charges. He demon- 
strated a battle order that could be employed 
without difficulty over broken country as well 
as in the plain. 

It was with such an army that Alexander the 
Great conquered his world. His genius and 
superlative energy allowed him to change his 
formations to suit special circumstances, and 
it seems that his phalanx often advanced to the 
fight in a thin three-deep line of pikemen, pro- 
tected and supported by skirmishes. Only 
veteran and war-hardened soldiers could be 
relied on for steadiness in this formation, and 
gradually the supporting ranks were thickened. 
A phalanx sixteen ranks deep, divided into 
tactical masses of 1,024 men abreast and armed 
with pikes eighteen feet long, became the hard 
core of all oriental armies for many. years. 
Mercenary soldiers, full-time men, accepting 
service and discipline in peace as well as war, 
were needed for such a force. Eventually, in the 
course of the last two centuries B.c., the Roman 
legion, which was extremely flexible in man- 
oeuvre and armed with throwing spears to break 
and confuse a static enemy, proved more than 
able to overcome the phalanx. 

Roman peace, and the subsequent reign of 
the cavalryman throughout the thousand years 
before the general introduction of gunpowder, 
threw the pikemen out of business. The fyrd 
and thegns of Hastings were not true pikemen, 
nor were the English infantry who fought at 
Crecy and Agincourt. Yet the legend of the pike 
still had its listeners and devoted followers. 
The townsmen of the Low Countries and the 
plains of Lombardy could and did turn out as 
pikemen to fight for their commercial city- 
states as nobly as the Greek hoplites. The 
Swiss pikeman of the fifteenth century is among 
the great figures of military history. For a 
century after Sempach in 1382, the Swiss spears 
were invincible. It seemed that only by the rare 
and suicidal self-sacrifice of a man willing to 
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From: ‘* Europe, a Visual History,” ed. R. Laffont, Bodley Head, 1959 
Swiss pikemen defeat CHARLES THE RASH at Grandson, 1476 


gather into his breast half-a-dozen pike-heads 
could a gap be opened in such impenetrable 
ranks. Such a man was the legendary Arnold 
von Winkelried of Unterwalden, who in this 
manner opened a way into the Austrian main 
body at Sempach, thus breaking the Habsburg 
power, killing Leopold III and making a suc- 
cessful Swiss Confederation inevitable. An- 
other was Fabian, a landsknecht at Ravenna, 
who in 1512 brought down his long pike cross- 
wise upon the Spanish spears, making a gap 
through which the French surged to victory. 
Like other countries forced by poverty and a 
mountainous home to adopt the cheapest and 
most easily available foot weapon, the Scots 
during the middle ages made great use of the 
pike. Their massive clumps of spearmen, mov- 
ing like hedgehogs slowly over the battle- 
fields in “‘ schiltrons,”’ were dangerous foes even 
for armoured horsemen to encounter. At the 
Battle of Falkirk, however, Edward I, having 
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seen the first undisciplined charges by his eager 
barons easily repulsed, halted his cavalry and 
brought to the front his longbowmen. They 
advanced and, from short range, shot their 
“arrows into Wallace’s four-deep and immobile 
masses until wide gaps showed in their ranks. 
Into these spaces the knights then hurtled, and 
the Scots were broken and slaughtered Thus, 
the best way of dealing with pikemen was 
clearly demonstrated as early as 1298; but the 
lesson took long to learn. 

It is an odd fact that the time of the greatest 
honour of the pike was during the two centuries 
before it almost completely vanished from the 
battlefield. By 1700 it had only a traditional 
or ceremonial value. Yet in the Spanish army, 
which dominated the battlefields of Europe 
from Pavia to Rocroi, the pikeman was a highly 
important element. Mingled with arquebusiers 
and musketeers and supported by cavalry, 
Spanish infantry regiments were chief among 
the factors of victory. Their forests of pikes 
make a background for many famous pictures. 
Pikemen, Spanish, French, Swiss, marched 
across the turbulent years between 1525 and 
1700, through all the wars and battles up and 
down Europe, making their vital contribution to 
the infantry, which was then fast becoming the 
decisive arm. 

As the hand-gun developed into the musket, 
so the function of the pikeman flourished as the 
partner, defender and supporter of the muske- 
teer. Swiss mercenaries fought for France and 
for anyorfe else who would pay them, so that 
the word “‘ Swiss” in the sixteenth century 
came to mean merely “ hired pikemen,”’ fight- 
ing in huge masses of 5,000 men and upwards. 
These pikemen were not, of course, invulner- 
able, especially when attacked by pistol-carrying 
** Reiters”*—mounted horsemen who could 
trot up to pike-point and shoot their man 
almost without interference. Even then, how- 
ever, the steady advance of enormous numbers 
of drilled pikemen could carry a field. Never- 
theless, by 1570 a French regiment’s pikemen 
had dwindled to some sixteen “‘ companies ” 
of one hundred and fifty, each grouped with 
fifty arquebusiers. By the time of Liitzen in 
1632, Gustavus Adolphus was manoeuvring his 
infantry in many closed bodies each of less than 
three hundred men. Cannon-shot and bullet 
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were making the “ push of pike,” hitherto the 
decisive moment of battle, more and more 
merely a figure of speech. Even in Great 
Britain during the Civil War, an encounter 
between large bodies of pikemen was sufficiently 
rare to arouse comment. The slaughter of New- 
castle’s ‘“‘ Whitecoats,” in their enclosure at 
Marston Moor in 1644, marked the beginning 
of the end for Charles and his supporters, who 
could never again field such a large and dis- 
ciplined body of infantry. 

In his day of fame, the man who trailed the 
pike was a handsome figure. Chosen from the 
tallest, the strongest and the finest-looking 
soldiers, he carried not only his steel-tipped 
pike with its fifteen-foot ash shaft, but also a 
dagger and a broad slicing sword. His helmet 
was generally of the morion, burgonet or 
“ light-horse ” type, lined and quilted, with a 
socket for a high and far-floating plume at the 
back or side, with hinged ear-and-neck pieces 
and a metal-studded chin-strap. Usually there 
was also a ring through which a lace could be 
passed, so that this piece of ironware, which 
might weigh as much as four pounds, could be 
slung over the back, or from the belt, during a 
march. The pikeman wore an iron corselet, 
often a back-piece, a gorget and long flexible 
riveted “‘ taces ” to cover his thighs. He might 
on occasion also have shoulder and arm-pieces 
of armour. Marching behind his company’s 
colour or ensign, with his coloured sash, baggy 
breeches, bunches of ribbons at the knee and 
the sweeping moustaches and beard usually 
affected, the early seventeenth-century pike- 
man made a gorgeous picture. He had much 
to learn, too, for his military strength lay in 
discipline. The pike could be wielded in 
the “ trail,” “ push,” “ ward,” “couch” or 
“cross ” positions, with up to twenty or more 
words of command. There was a special two- 
rank “hedgehog” position for receiving a 
cavalry charge, in which the well-supported 
pike was held in one hand and the drawn sword 
in the other. It was little wonder that Eliza- 
bethans called the pike “ the most honourable ” 
and “the queen of arms for infantry,” “ the 
strength and bulwark of the field,” “ the 
weapon of the greatest credit.” In the ranks of 
pikemen was “the place for a gentleman to 
serve.” 


As a militia:arm, too, the pike maintained its 
place for a long time after its first addition to the 
county musters in the reign of Edward VI. By 
1569, for example, there were 6,000 in Somerset 
among whom were 1,180 pikemen “ furnished 
with corselets ”; in the city of Bath the “ able- 
men ” included nine archers, four “ gonners,” 
one “ pikeman ” and nine “ billmen,” a com- 
mon proportion. As the destructive power of 
the smoky, noisy and smelly gunpowder-users 
grew, so the proportion of pikemen to musket- 
eers dwindled: from three to one in 1570 to 
three to two in 1600, down to two to three in 
1632 and one to three by 1680. An inventory of 
Haughton House, near Ampthill in Bedford- 
shire, in 1728, showed “in the Boarded Hall”’: 
“tenn halberds, eleven halfe Pikes, twenty- 
four Muskets,” but these were militia arms, 
stored and not in current use. Like armour 
itself, which by then, except for rare exceptions 
—as when cuirasses were re-issued to English 
Dragoon Guards regiments during the 1740 to 
1748 war—had shrunk to the symbolic gorget 
for officers, so the pike was becoming a part of 
things past. 





From: ‘‘ European Armour,” by Claude Blair, Batsford, 1958 


A captain of pikemen, 1587 








As the speed of army movements increased 
during the seventeenth century, so the weight 
of armour and massive formations of pikemen 
brought about the discarding of both. The pike 
itself was shortened in length, until the intro- 
duction of the bayonet towards the end of the 
century led to its virtual abandonment as a 
practical weapon on the battlefield. 

The loss of value in battle did not, of course, 
mean that the pike disappeared from drill or 
from sight. Soldiers loathe any form of dis- 
loyalty, even to the dead, and the mere fact that 
the pike was useless was not overwhelmingly 
important. Well into the eighteenth century 
officers carried a form of half-pike, as did the 
pages of monarchs. In many continental armies 
it was the custom for officers to appear on 
parade with boar-spears, and the “ espontoon ” 
(or spontoon), which had replaced the true pike 
in 1702, was the British development of this. 
Often with an elaborately patterned blade, 
pierced ornamentally and sometimes gilded, 
spontoons were carried by dismounted British 
infantry officers until 1788. A plainer affair, 
some seven feet long, with a point above a cross- 
piece, the sergeant’s “ pike ”—it was in reality 
a spontoon, and often confusingly is termed a 
“halberd,” although that weapon had been 
scrapped in 1799—lived on in the British Army 
until finally and officially abolished in 1830. 
For long the chief practical value was the fact 
that when tied in a tripod, with a fourth across 
horizontally at shoulder-height, these pikes 
made an admirable flogging-frame, pitched in 
the square of a battalion formed to witness 
official punishment. The pikes kept in the ships 
of the Royal Navy for repelling boarders were 
retained in their racks until well into Victorian 
times. 

Even when the pike had been finally 
abandoned by the most traditionally-minded 
soldier, there were those who hankered for its 
revival. A spirited privately-printed revolu- 
tionary pamphlet, “‘ Defensive Instructions for 
the People,” published in 1830 at a penny for 
its eight pages in London, Manchester and 
Birmingham by a “Colonel F. Macerone,” 
advocated what were called “ Foot Lancers ” 
for street, barricade and house-to-house fight- 
ing. Earnest advice to “ floor the officers ” was 
given, and a charming woodcut illustration 
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showed soldiers in all the glory of shakoes, 
plumes, crossbelts, epaulettes, swords, bayonets 
and muskets being overthrown by the simple 
home-made pikes of civilians who were dis- 
tinguished by wearing top hats. And many will 
remember their sinking hearts and the feeling 
that Britain was indeed in a bad way when 
public discussion raged in 1940 about the pos- 
sible arming of the Local Defence Volunteers 
and Home Guard with pikes, in lieu of anything 
else. 

As a weapon, unlike sword or firearm, the 
pike is not susceptible to ornament. Decora- 
tion was left to others in the staff-weapon group, 
such as the true halberd, the partisan, spontoon, 
fauchard, voulge, guisarme, bill and pole-axe. 
These, all with a strong whiff of the slaughter- 
house about them, usually possess a point like a 
pike, coupled with various attachments of axe- 
like blades, hooks, hammer-heads and prongs 
for cutting, thrusting, catching and pulling. 
The guisarme was modelled on a hay-fork, the 
bill on a hedger’s implement. The handles of 
some were short enough to be easily manage- 
able by a man fighting alone. John Rous’s 
well-known drawing (c. 1485) of Richard 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, fighting against 
Sir Pandolfo Malatesta in fort-combat at 
Verona, shows him skilfully parrying a blow 
from his opponent’s pole-axe and managing with 
his own to wound him on the shoulder through 
all the protection of the finest plate-armour. 
The partisan, with its large symmetrical head, 
survived as a symbolic bodyguard weapon, 
hung with bullion, etched and damascened, 
pierced and gilded. A Scottish variant of the 
staff-weapon, the Lochaber axe, with large 
curved blade trimmed with edge and points, 
is still sometimes carried, inscribed with names 
or mottoes of clan and sept, in modern revivals 
of such affairs as Highland “ gatherings,” 
along with banners and plainer pikes. The 
traditional dress and weapons of the pikemen 
of the Honourable Artillery Company, one of 
the oldest surviving bodies of citizen militia, 
are still a picturesque feature of any City of 
London ceremony. It is in its way highly 
appropriate that this ancient civic weapon, 
linking the present with ancient history, should 
be visible in our midst today, carried through 
London streets. 
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Michael VIII Palaeologus 


In 4261 Michael VIII regained Constantinople from the Latins and for 


twenty-one years ruled over the restored Byzantine Empire 
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By courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum 


Medieval Constantinople as seen by an English artist; an illumination from the Luttrell Psalter 


By DONALD NICOL 


HE BYZANTINE EMPIRE IN THE middle of 

the thirteenth century was a thing of 

shreds and patches. The crusaders had 
stormed and appropriated its capital in 1204, 
set a Frenchman on the throne, and parcelled 
out its provinces among themselves. Southern 
Greece was ruled by a French Prince of Achaia 
and a French Duke of Athens; the Aegean and 
Ionian Islands were ruled by Italians; while 
the Serbs and Bulgars had cut loose from their 
Byzantine moorings and set up as independent 
kingdoms. When Constantinople fell in 1204, 
the great and rotting trunk of the Christian 
Roman Empire that had been planted in 330 
fell with it. But, in falling, it re-seeded itself in 
widely scattered places; and two particularly 
sturdy shoots of the parent tree had grown up, 
one in Epirus in northern Greece, the other in 
Nicaea in Asia Minor, both looking forward to 
the day when they would be strong enough 
to transplant themselves to Constantinople. It 
was mainly due to the rivalry between these 
two successor states that the “ Latin Empire of 
Constantinople ” was allowed to exist for fifty- 
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seven years; for, since each claimed the mono- 
poly of the zmperium, they could never join 
forces for the recovery of their capital. 
Michael Ducas Angelus Comnenus Palaeo- 
logus, who was to establish the indisputable 
ascendancy of Nicaea over Epirus and then to 
win the prize of Constantinople, was born 
about 1224. The Palaeologus family had moved 
in high circles in Byzantium since the eleventh 
century, though it could boast no claim to the 
crown. Michael’s mother Theodora was a 
grand-daughter of the Emperor Alexius III; 
and his father Andronicus was Grand Domestic 
of the highly successful Emperor of Nicaea, 
John III Vatatzes, in whose palace Michael 
was brought up. He was an ambitious youth, 
but charming and versatile. The historian 
George Acropolites, who was for a time his 
teacher, remarks on his adaptability: with those 
of his own age he could be sweet, gay and 
clever; with older men he would become 
mature, sage and full of understanding. He 
was “strong in body and brave in mind, an 
experienced soldier and not one to be shaken by 











ven Runciman, Cambridge, 

1958 

A leading opponent of the restored Byzantine empire, 

MANFRED, King of Sicily (1258-1266); from a manu- 
script Falcon book in the Vatican Library 


From: “ The Sicilian Vespers,"’ by Ste 


an unforeseen event.” Latter-day historians of 
Byzantium, while admitting Michael’s un- 
doubted courage and strength of mind, have 
built up for themselves a highly-coloured pic- 
ture of his fraudulence and hypocrisy by which 
they have been deeply shocked. George Finlay 
describes him as “ selfish, hypocritical, able and 
accomplished, an in-born liar, vain, meddling, 
ambitious, cruel, and rapacious.” At the age of 
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twenty-one Michael was given a military com- 
mand in Macedonia; and it was there that he 
first fell under suspicion of conspiring against 
the throne. By a mixture of bluff and bravado 
he restored himself to imperial favour, married 
a grand-niece of the Emperor, and was made 
commander of the Latin mercenaries of Nicaea. 
John III died in 1254, and his successor 
Theodore II Lascaris mistrusted Michael from 
the outset. The mistrust was mutual, and 
Michael anticipated his probable arrest by 
escaping to the court of the Seljuk Sultan; but, 
before long, he was back in the service of the 
Emperor, who packed him off to Macedonia to 
fight the Despot of Epirus. In August 1258 
Theodore Lascaris died. He left an eight-year- 
old son, John, under the regency of one George 
Muzalon. It had been his policy to ignore the 
aristocracy and surround himself with depend- 
able civil servants of less exalted birth. Of these 
Muzalon had been the favourite. It was galling 
for a young man like Michael Palaeologus to 
have to take orders from such an upstart; and 
there were many who shared his resentment. 
The Emperor Theodore, with his nervous 
and morbidly suspicious ways, had made him- 
self highly unpopular with the upper classes; 
like many a Byzantine emperor who was also a 
theologian, he had antagonized his clergy; and 
he had earned the dislike of his Latin mer- 
cenaries, with whom Michael Palaeologus was 
extremely popular. The circumstances were 
ripe for a plot to remove Muzalon and to replace 
him with a regent who should be representative 
of the wishes of the aristocracy, the Church and 
the army. A conspiracy was formed; and in 
September 1258 Muzalon was murdered during 
a memorial service for the late Emperor. From 
that moment Michael Palaeologus rose rapidly 
to the throne; and had there been a Tacitus to 
describe these events (and they are worthy of 
one), the part played by Michael as arch- 
conspirator might have been more clearly in- 
sinuated than it is in the pages of the more 
prosaic Byzantine historians. In the last four 
months of the year he became regent for the 
young John Lascaris, and graduated from the 
rank of Grand Duke to that of Despot, which 
was next to that of Emperor: and finally, at 
the turn of the year, the Patriarch performed 
the double coronation of Michael VIII and 
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John IV. It did not pass unnoticed that 
Michael was crowned first. 

Michael’s ascent to the throne was not, how- 
ever, wholly due to a wave of reaction against 
the policy of Theodore II. In 1258 the Empire 
of Nicaea was hard pressed and seemed very 
far from its goal, the recovery of Constantinople. 
It looked, indeed, as if that goal might be 
achieved instead by the rival claimant in Epirus. 
It seemed the wrong moment for the Empire to 
be controlled by a boy-emperor and a regent 
who was neither a soldier nor a statesman. 
The western approaches to Constantinople 
were seriously threatened by the Despot of 
Epirus, Michael Angelus. His armies were 
converging on Thessalonica; and he had 
recently made two very promising alliances by 
marrying his daughter Anna to the French 
Prince of Achaia, William of Villehardouin, 
and his other daughter Helena to the Hohen- 
staufen Manfred of Sicily, who lived across the 
water from Epirus and had his own designs on 
Constantinople. It was to contend with this 
coalition that a capable emperor was needed in 
Nicaea; and it was, as Michael himself might 
have put it, no more than providential that he 
happened to be available at the time. The issue 
between Epirus and Nicaea was decided in 
battle at Pelagonia in western Macedonia in the 
summer of 1259, and it was a decisive victory 
for Michael’s brother John, who led a great 
army of Greeks and foreign mercenaries. 
Prince William brought his own knights and 
Manfred sent a corps of cavalry to fight with 
the Despot of Epirus. But the alliance of 
Greeks and Latins crumbled on the battlefield. 
Michael Angelus decamped, Manfred’s men 
were rounded up, and Prince William was taken 
prisoner to Nicaea. 

The victory of Pelagonia set the stage for 
the recovery of Constantinople from the Latins. 
The only serious rival to Nicaea had been 
humiliated, and the capture of William of 
Villehardouin had deprived the Latin Empire 
of its only capable soldier. The unhappy Latin 
Emperor, Baldwin II, sheltered ~behind the 
massive walls of Constantinople, and pinned his 
hopes on the only two powers still interested in 
his dying cause, the Papacy and Venice. So 
long as Venetian ships patrolled the Bosphorus 
the Greeks could hardly fight their way in. 
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But Michael Palaeologus knew where to find 
allies who would jump at the chance of scoring 
off the Venetians. The Genoese were only too 
pleased to sign a treaty with him in March 1261, 
in reward for which they were to become heirs 
to all the concessions hitherto enjoyed by 
Venice in Byzantine waters. In the event, 
however, Michael’s diplomatic preparations 
proved unnecessary; for Constantinople was 
restored to the Greeks almost by accident a few 
months later. In July 1261 Michael was asleep 
in his camp at Meteorion, when his sister 
Eulogia woke him with tactful gentleness to 
give him the news that the commander of an 
expeditionary force that he had sent up to 
Thrace had been let into the city while the 
French garrison and the Venetian fleet were 
away. The Latin Emperor Baldwin had fled, 
the Venetian harbour installations were in 
flames and Constantinople was Greek once 
more. Michael was at first understandably in- 
credulous. But he was soon led to believe that 
this was another special dispensation of pro- 
vidence on his behalf; and on August 15th he 
solemnly entered the “ Queen of Cities ” to be 
crowned Emperor for the second time, in the 
Church of St. Sophia. 

Michael’s second coronation symbolized 
the restoration of the Byzantine Empire. But it 
also inaugurated a new era in its long history. 
For at the same ceremony Michael proclaimed 
his three-year-old son Andronicus heir-pre- 
sumptive to the throne. The lawful successor 
to the Emperors of Nicaea, John Lascaris, was 
deliberately neglected; and shortly afterwards 
he was blinded on Michael’s orders. Blinding 
was a time-honoured Byzantine method of deal- 
ing with undesirable aspirants to the throne, 
for it rendered them unqualified to rule. But 
in this case it was an act of calculated savagery 
designed to legitimize Michael’s position as the 
one true Emperor; and it was on this founda- 
tion that the dynasty of the Palaeologi was built, 
destined to rule Byzantium until the Turkish 
conquest in 1453. Nor did the horror escape 
the notice of his subjects. A large section of 
the clergy in particular denounced Michael’s 
cruelty, and the Patriarch Arsenius excom- 
municated him. Michael retorted by deposing 
Arsenius; and for the rest of his reign, and 
indeed well beyond it, the Byzantine Church 








was split by the schism of the “ Arsenites,” 
who remained faithful to the memory of the 
Patriarch who had defied the Emperor, and 
refused to recognize any of his successors. 

It would have been almost impossible to 
restore to the Byzantine Empire, shattered and 
disintegrated as it was by the results of the 
Fourth Crusade, anything like the wealth and 
prestige that it had enjoyed in earlier centuries. 
Constantinople, as Michael found it, was quite 
disproportionate, in size and in importance, to 
its few remaining dependencies. The historian 
Nicephorus Gregoras describes it in 1261 as 
‘an enormous desolate city, full of ruins and 
stones, and houses razed to the ground.” The 
crusaders in 1204 had pillaged it unmercifully, 
and their descendants had been reduced to 
stripping the lead and timber from the roofs of 
its buildings and selling and pawning its re- 
maining treasures to maintain their unwelcome 
régime. Great areas of the city had been com- 
pletely devastated by fire, and its defences were 
dilapidated. Michael put new life into the 
corpse, encouraging refugees to return, repair- 
ing and rebuilding houses, churches, monas- 
teries, hospitals and all the public institutions 
of a great city. He paid particular attention to 
the repair and strengthening of the city walls, 
more especially the sea walls; for he knew that 
the only occasion on which Constantinople had 
been successfully stormed, the attack had been 
made from the Golden Horn. For the same 
reasons he worked hard to re-organize the 
imperial Byzantine fleet, recruiting sailors from 
among the Tzakonians of the Peloponnese, a 
colony of whom he induced to settle in Con- 
stantinople. With regard to the Latin residents 
in the city Michael acted with great circum- 
spection. No reprisals were taken, and there 
was no Official trial or punishment of Greek 
collaborators. Most of the Latins in the city 
were merchants, and Michael wisely under- 
stood that, if they were allowed to pursue their 
activities unmolested, they could hardly fail to 
increase the empire’s prosperity. But they 
must be prevented from uniting or conspiring 
together. He therefore made independent 
agreements with each of the separate colonies 
of foreigners, notably the Genoese, who flocked 
to Constantinople to profit from their recent 
treaty with the Emperor, but also with the 
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Pisans, and even with the few remaining 
Venetians. 

Michael’s measures of rehabilitation kindled 
again the flame of patriotism and pride in the 
Greeks of Constantinople. But they were 
expensive measures, and the empire, for all the 
revived glory of its capital, had hardly the re- 
sources to resist its enemies. It was fortunate, 
therefore, that Michael was gifted with a talent 
for diplomacy and intrigue outstanding even 
among Byzantine emperors. In Asia Minor he 
had already established a measure of security 
by coming to terms with the Mongols, who had 
arrived to dominate the older eastern enemies of 
Byzantium, the Seljuk Turks. But it was from 
the west that he had most to fear. The Italian 
Republics still ruled the sea; Prince William of 
Achaia, having bought his freedom, promptly 
returned to the attack in Greece; the defeated 
Despot of Epirus, helped by his son-in-law 
Manfred of Sicily, made it his business to 
embarrass the “ usurper ” in Constantinople; 
and the fugitive Emperor Baldwin found a 
warm welcome at Manfred’s court. 

But the most influential of all Michael’s 
enemies might well be the Papacy. Ever since 
Innocent III had expressed the hope that out 
of the evil of the Fourth Crusade might come 
the good of a reunited Christendom, the Popes 
had held to the view that the Latin Empire of 
Constantinople was part of God’s plan for 
bringing the schismatic Greeks back to the fold 
of Rome. It was a disastrous and wholly un- 
realistic belief; for the treatment of the Greeks 
by the Latins had made the schism irreparable 
and stirred up a fiercely anti-Latin prejudice, 
which equated Orthodoxy of belief with an 
exclusive sense of Greek nationalism. The 
restoration of a schismatic emperor, however, 
which was resented by many interested parties 
in the west, seemed particularly offensive to the 
Papacy. In August 1261, while Michael was 
being crowned in Constantinople, Pope Urban 
IV was preaching a crusade for its recovery. 
The obvious base for such a crusade was the 
territory of Manfred, King of Sicily. But 
Manfred, well placed as he might be with his 
connections in Epirus, was not likely to be ap- 
pointed its leader, for he was of the Hohen- 
staufen ‘‘ brood of vipers,” against whom the 
Papacy had declared war to the death. Michael 
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took no chances, however. He wrote to Pope 
Urban, suggesting that the Greeks were per- 
haps not irremediably schismatic, and holding 
out the hope that they might be prepared to 
make concessions to prevent the necessity of a 
crusade for their salvation; and he sent a suc- 
cession of armies into Epirus to bring the 
Despot to terms and make him revoke his 
alliance with Manfred. In the end, although 
Baldwin did his best to give Manfred a good 
character, Urban decided to be rid of him. 
Charles of Anjou, brother of King Louis IX 
of France, was nominated as the papal cham- 
pion; and in February 1266 Manfred was 
defeated at Benevento, and Charles became 
King of Naples and Sicily. 

With the emergence of Charles of Anjou, 
the threat to the restored Byzantine Empire 
became more dangerous than ever. For Charles 
inherited not only Manfred’s kingdom, but 
also his ambitions with regard to Greece and 
Constantinople; and he had the support of the 
Papacy which Manfred had lacked. In May 
1267, in the presence of Pope Clement IV, he 
signed an agreement with Baldwin to restore 
him to his throne in Constantinople by 1274 
or 1275. Michael’s reign thereafter was a battle 
of wits, to stave off the constant threat of attack 
from the west, and to persuade his own sub- 
jects that the methods he employed to this end 
were the only possible methods in the circum- 





stances. If the invasion of Byzantium medi- 
tated by Charles of Anjou could be made 
acceptable in the eyes of the Papacy as a just 
and holy war, then the forces at Michael’s 
disposal could hardly prevent its success. The 
only way to ensure that the Popes would with- 
hold their moral sanction from the enterprise 
was to remove the moral pretext for it by volun- 
tarily submitting the Byzantine Church to their 
authority; and this, in the bitter circumstances 
following the Latin occupation, was a policy 
that would hardly win general approval among 
the Greeks. Michael faced this problem reso- 
lutely and with commendable realism, carefully 
calculating the concessions that it would be 
necessary to make to the Popes, persuading and 
bullying his people into making them. That 
such a policy should have entailed some double 
dealing is not surprising. What is strange is 
that, while Michael seemed ready to lean over 
backwards to satisfy the Papacy, the Popes 
themselves had a remarkable faith in his ability 
to fulfil all his promises. It almost seemed as 
if Michael wanted to believe that the Popes in 
fact exercised the authority over secular rulers 
that they claimed, and made the Popes believe 
that he himself actually exercised the Caesaro- 
papistic authority over his Church that, in 
other contexts, they were so quick to deplore. 
Michael’s overtures to Pope Clement IV 
were discouraging; for Clement replied that he 
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A plan of Constantinople now in the Bibliotheque Nationale; 
Michael Palaeologus was crowned in the Church of St. Sophia on 
August 15th, 1261 
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could only guarantee to restrain Charles of 
Anjou if the Greek Church would submit un- 
conditionally to the supremacy of Rome. The 
situation deteriorated when Clement died in 
November 1268; for then there was no higher 
moral authority to whom Michael could appeal. 
The Holy See was vacant for three years, and 
Charles was meanwhile actively preparing his 
own version of a crusade. As a faute de mieux, 
Michael addressed himself to King Louis, ask- 
ing him to dissuade his brother from attacking 
Christians when there were so many infidels in 
the world. Louis, who hated infidels rather 
more than he hated schismatics, took the hint, 
and persuaded Charles that he would be better 
employed in the crusade against Tunis which 
was then assembling. But the crusade was a 
failure: Louis died at Carthage; and early in 
1271 Charles was back in Italy, intriguing with 
all Michael’s western enemies to further the 
expedition for the restoration of the Latin 
Empire. The Albanians proclaimed him their 
king; the Serbs and the Bulgars were ready to 
help him; and he sent more troops over to 
Greece. 

In September 1271, a new Pope was at 
length elected. Michael had great hopes of him; 
for Gregory X, whose policy was ruled by his 
passion for the Holy Land, disapproved of 
Charles and hoped that the eastern Christians 
would see the error of their ways and “return” 
to Rome, so that they could take their rightful 
part in a great crusade. In March 1272, 
Gregory announced that a General Council of 
the Church would be held in two years time, 
at which two of the main topics of discussion 
would be the crusade and the union of the 
Churches of Rome and Constantinople. It was 
reasonable to expect that such a Pope would 
be more sympathetic to the Byzantines than 
Clement IV, and Michael hastened to open 
negotiations. He was disheartened by the 
response. He was indeed formally invited to 
the Council, but the terms of reference re- 
mained precisely as stated by Pope Clement. 
With regard to the supremacy of Rome, and 
the other disputed items of the Roman creed 
and rite, Gregory, much as he sincerely desired 
the unity of Christendom, was not prepared to 
compromise. Michael was in no position to 
argue. It therefore fell to him to make the com- 
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promise himself, and to convince his clergy and 
people that it was vital to their security. He 
opened a campaign of propaganda in Con- 
stantinople, sweetening the pill by assuring the 
Greeks that what they might say in Rome they 
need not necessarily do in Byzantium. There 
was a salutary stretch of water between the two, 
which the Popes were not likely to traverse. 
But the opposition was loud and strong; and it 
was directed not so much against the doctrine 
of the primacy of Rome, which was a point that 
could be construed with varied shades of mean- 
ing, as against the inclusion of the Filiogue 
clause in the Creed: for on the one point the 
Latins might be misguided, but on the other 
they were heretics, and the Orthodox could 
have no truck with the heterodox. The anti- 
unionists rallied round the Patriarch Joseph, 
who made it clear that the Church under his 


leadership would never submit to Rome.’ 


Michael then cast about for a clerical spokes- 
man for his own cause, and picked on John 
Bekkos, an unusually tolerant theologian whom 
he had already arrested for a mildly anti-Latin 
speech. Bekkos was plied with select passages 
from the Latin Fathers to while away his hours 
in prison, and before long convinced himself 
that the Latins were perhaps after all not 
heretics. He was then released and encouraged 
to impart this conviction to others. Constan- 
tinople was thus split into two camps: for in 
the Byzantine Empire it had always been the 
case that what divided the Church divided 
society. But at least it became possible for 
Michael to send a hopeful reply to the Pope’s 
invitation to the Council. Gregory, who was 
well informed of events by his own legates in 
the city, replied by instructing Charles of 
Anjou, whose preparations were all but com- 
plete, to postpone his plans for a year. 

In the winter of 1273-74 Michael increased 
his propaganda, and deprived the opposition 
of their spokesman by confining the Patriarch 
to a monastery pending the outcome of the 
Pope’s Council. In the end, he prevailed upon 
a small number of his clergy to sign a declara- 
tion of submission to the Papacy couched in 
the most general terms, and reinforced it with a 
detailed profession of faith according to the 
Roman creed signed by himself and his son 
Andronicus. These documents were entrusted 
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Ruins of the Theodosian Walls in modern Constantinople; Michael VIII in the thirteenth century 
took care to strengthen the city’s ancient defences 


to the legates whom he appointed to the 
Council, and they set out in March 1274. One 
of their two ships was lost with all hands on 
the voyage, so that the Byzantine embassy 
that ultimately arrived at Lyons in June was 
not so impressive as it might have been. But it 
included a bishop, a former patriarch, and the 
historian and diplomat Acropolites; and Pope 
Gregory was very pleased with it. Acropolites, 
as the Emperor’s personal representative, 
formally accepted the supremacy of Rome and 
all that that entailed in the name of the Byzan- 
tine Church and State; and on July 6th, 1274, 
the union of the Churches of Rome’and Con- 
stantinople was solemnly proclaimed at Lyons. 
It was a diplomatic triumph for Michael 
Palaeologus, and a spiritual triumph for Pope 
Gregory. Charles of Anjou had to agree to 
postpone his operations for a further year; 
and Michael, having shrewdly expressed his 
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willingness to help the Pope’s crusade against 
the Turks, and trusting that the Pope would 
now identify all the enemies of Byzantium with 
the enemies of the Church, took the offensive. 
He attacked Charles’s bases in Greece and 
Albania, invaded the Despotate of Epirus and 
its offshoot in Thessaly, drove the Venetians 
out of Euboea and several other Aegean islands, 
and seized the moment of Prince William’s 
death to recover a large part of the Peloponnese. 
The Union of Lyons thus gave Byzantium a 
welcome respite from the threat of invasion, 
which Michael energetically exploited to his 
own advantage. 

But the opponents of that union in Con- 
stantinople and beyond were more anxious 
about the spiritual than the material conse- 
quences. After the Council of Lyons, the 
learned John Bekkos was made Patriarch; and 
Joseph, deposed and finally exiled, became the 
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POPE CLEMENT IV granting, by a Bull, the throne of 
Sicily to CHARLES OF ANJOU; fresco from the tower at 
Pernes, near Avignon 


hero and the martyr of the anti-unionists. 
The opposition closed their ranks: even the 
Arsenites, who had never recognized Joseph as 
Patriarch, threw in their lot. The monks were 
violent enemies of Michael’s “ Latinizing ” 
policy; but so also were many members of the 
aristocracy and even of his own family. Michael 
repeatedly assured them that the union was 
only a matter of temporary expediency, of 
making certain small concessions to satisfy the 
pride of the Latins as the only means of saving 
the skin of the Greeks. But when persuasion 
failed, he took to persecution. The anti- 
unionists were declared traitors to the Empire. 
The prisons were crowded with unrepentant 
monks, priests and laymen; and many of the 
leaders of the opposition were blinded, muti- 
lated or banished. The repercussions were felt 
far beyond the capital. Michael’s sister 
Eulogia conspired with her daughter, the 
Tsarina of the Bulgars, to make Bulgaria a hive 
of intrigue. The Despots of Epirus and Thes- 
saly made the very most of the situation by 
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offering their services to Charles of Anjou and 
at the same time keeping open house for 
refugees from the reign of terror in the capital: 
in 1277 they induced their bishops in council 
to anathematize the Pope, the Emperor and the 
Patriarch. But still Michael stuck to his guns; 
for, as he saw it, there was no other method of 
keeping his most powerful enemy at bay. 

Pope Gregory X died in January 1276. His 
successors continued at first to uphold the 
principle of union, and kept in touch with 
Michael through their legates. But they be- 
came increasingly sceptical and more and more 
exacting in their demands. Nicholas III 
explicitly forbade Charles to attack the Byzan- 
tine Empire, but at the same time instructed 
his legates to secure unequivocal professions of 
adherence to the Roman faith, “ without any 
condition or addition,” not only from the 
Emperor and his son, but also from the 
Patriarch and every member of the Orthodox 
clergy, “‘ all and each singly.” There was to be 
no hair-splitting about the Filioque clause, no 
evading the fact of the absolute primacy of the 
Holy See. Worst of all the Emperor was to 
admit a permanently resident cardinal-legate in 
Constantinople, and his clergy were to beg 
absolution from Rome for the schism and con- 
firmation from Rome of their orders. These 
demands took the matter a great deal further 
than Michael had ever intended it to go. But 
he could not see his way to turn back. Again he 
begged his clergy to exercise the tact required 
by the circumstances, and persuaded some of 
them to draw up an apology of sorts to Pope 
Nicholas; and in his desperate anxiety to im- 
press the Pope he is said to have forged a long 
list of signatures of non-existent bishops to 
lend weight to this document. But Nicholas 
was far from satisfied; and in the meantime 
Charles, with the connivance of the Despot of 
Epirus, had been quietly shipping great quan- 
tities of troops and supplies over the Adriatic to 
Albania. 

In August 1280 Pope Nicholas died, and 
Charles was given a free hand. Almost at once 
he gave orders for his expeditionary force to 
advance into Albania and lay siege to the castle 
of Berat, which commanded the road east to 
Thessalonica and Constantinople. It was a 
moment of the greatest crisis for Michael. But 
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he rose to the occasion and sent an army post 
haste to hold the road and relieve the siege. 
Charles’s men were driven back, their com- 
mander was taken prisoner, and the Byzantine 
troops marched victoriously to the Adriatic. 
Michael was justifiably proud of this further 
evidence of divine favour to his cause; for the 
victory of his generals at Berat in 1281 ruined 
Charles’s plans for advancing on Constantinople 
by land. He must now make the attempt by sea. 
But at least he would no longer be hampered by 
any hesitation on the part of the Papacy: for in 
February 1281 he had been influential in secur- 
ing the appointment of a French Pope, Martin 
IV. Martin reverted to the view that the 
Greeks could only be cured of their religious 
errors by force; and in July 1281 Charles was 
able to fulfil both his material and his spiritual 
requirements for a new assault on Byzantium 
by signing a treaty of alliance with the Venetians 
in the papal city of Orvieto. The Venetians 
were to supply the ships, while the Pope sup- 
plied the moral sanction to convert the cam- 
paign into a crusade “ for the restoration of the 
Roman Empire usurped by Michael Palaeo- 
logus ” and the salvation of the Greeks. A few 
weeks later Pope Martin excommunicated 
Michael, thus undoing at one stroke all the work 
of the Council of Lyons and all Michael’s 
efforts of the past twenty years to avert a 
repetition of the Fourth Crusade. The Union 
was no more. 

Charles seemed to have united almost the 
whole of the Balkans against Byzantium. The 
Bulgars, the Serbs, the Despots of Epirus and 
Thessaly were all ready to come in for the kill. 
But the Emperor did not despair. He induced 
the Mameluke Sultan of Egypt to lend ships 
for the defence of Constantinople; the Tartars 
of South Russia, to whose chieftain he had 
married one of his daughters, were keeping a 
watchful eye on the Bulgars; while the King of 
Hungary, having married his daughter to 
Michael’s son Andronicus, was prevented from 
joining the Serbs in their alliance with Charles. 
And Michael had still one more card to play. 
Whatever one may think of his methods, it is 
hard not to admire the scope and efficiency of 
Michael’s diplomatic machinery. There was 
no state in western Europe that could out- 
manoeuvre the quiet and practised diplomacy 


of the Byzantine Empire when managed by so 
shrewd and resourceful an Emperor. When the 
policy of ecclesiastical union began to lose its 
force as a deterrent, Michael turned as if by 
instinct to the only western ruler who had any 
personal cause to detest Charles of Anjou. 
King Peter III of Aragon was a son-in-law of 
the Hohenstaufen Manfred whom Charles had 
dispossessed, ready enough to stab him in the 
back or to give comfort to his enemies in the 
East. An understanding was reached between 
Byzantium and Aragon. Byzantine gold flowed 
freely from hand to hand to subsidize the build- 
ing of an Aragonese fleet; while the mysterious 
John of Procida, Chancellor of the Aragonese 
court, flitted like Ariel from end to end of the 
Mediterranean. At the same time Byzantine 
gold found its way to Sicily, to help to excite 
the grievances of the Sicilians and their 
Hohenstaufen supporters against the French 
tyranny imposed upon them by Charles. 
Charles had agreed at Orvieto to launch his 
armada against Constantinople by 1283. By 
the beginning of 1282 his preparations were far 
advanced. But at the height of his glory, on 
March 30th, 1282, the citizens of Palermo broke 
out in rebellion and massacred their French 
oppressors in the blood-bath of the Sicilian 
Vespers. The rising spread like wild-fire 
throughout the island: in August Peter of 
Aragon arrived in Sicily with his fleet. The 
French were driven out; Charles’s empire and 
his dream were shattered; and Pope Martin, 
who had been deeply involved in trying to make 
that dream come true, solaced himself by 
preaching a crusade against the Aragonese. But 
when the dust began to settle, one monarch 
was seen to be set more securely than ever upon 
his throne. Michael Palaeologus had emerged 
triumphant at the end in the long-drawn-out 
battle of wits between Latins and Greeks. The 
exact extent of his implication in the Sicilian 
Vespers and in the affairs of Aragon may per- 
haps always be a mystery: for Byzantine 
diplomacy was the most efficient in the world, 
not least because it worked in secret. The 
Sicilians might well have rebelled in any case. 
Bat the timing of their rebellion was all im- 
portant to Byzantium; and in a moment of un- 
diplomatic candour, perhaps excusable in the 
circumstances, Michael declared himself to be 





the instrument of providence in their liberation. 
** Should I dare to claim,” he wrote, “‘ that God 
effected their freedom, and that he effected 
it through me, I would only be stating the 
truth.” 

A few months later Michael was dead. He 
had saved Constantinople from its most 
dangerous and persistent enemy, and raised it 
again to the position of a world power. But the 
price had been high. The capital remained, as 
he had found it in 1261, out of proportion in 
size and influence to the extent of its territories ; 
and the over-riding necessity of protecting it 
from its western enemies had drained its re- 
sources and weakened its resistance to enemies 
in another quarter. The eastern frontiers of 
the empire,once strongly protected by Michael’s 
predecessors at Nicaea, had been sadly neg- 
lected; and by making friends with the Tartars 
and the Mamelukes in his hour of need, 
Michael had forfeited the friendship of the 
Mongols, who held the Seljuk Turks in check 
in Asia Minor. A vacuum was created on the 
Byzantine-Seljuk frontier, which was soon 
to be filled by enemies whom no Pope could 
restrain. Less than twenty 
years after Michael’s death 
almost the whole of Asia 
Minor was in the hands of the 
Turks; and the foundations 
were laid for the final and 
irrevocable conquest of Con- 
stantinople by the Ottomans. 
But the problems that Michael 
left behind him were not only 
economic and military. There 








were those who could never overlook the fact 
that he was a usurper; the Greeks in the separa- 
tist states of Epirus and Thessaly never allowed 
him to forget it: and the Arsenite schism for 
long continued to divide the Greek Church. 
But above all his western policy, by driving his 
subjects too far and too fast after the harsh 
experience of the Fourth Crusade, made it 
almost impossible for the future for Greeks 
and Latins to consider the question of co- 
existence in rational terms. Michael, for all his 
familiarity with the workings of providence, 
was a realist with regard to his western enemies, 
while the great majority of his people preferred 
to remain mystics. What, they asked, was the 
use of preserving the body of the empire if its 
soul was to be sold to appease the heretical 
Latins? Constantinople was to them no 
ordinary city: it was the God-guarded capital 
of the world, divinely protected from its 
enemies material and spiritual. But God would 
surely abandon it if its citizens abandoned or 
adulterated “by one jot or tittle” the pure 
Orthodox faith that He had revealed to their 
fathers. It is a strange irony that the corpse of 
the Emperor Michael Palaeo- 
logus, who spent himself in the 
recovery and preservation of 
the Byzantine Empire, should 
have been denied Christian 
burial by the Byzantine 
Church, and that the memory 
of his name should have been 
solemnly forsworn by his 
widow, his sister, and his son 
and successor Andronicus. 


Mansell Collection 





CHARLES OF ANJOU, King of Naples 
and Sicily (1266-1285); statue in 
the Museo Capitollino 
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BOCK REVIEWS 


ZOROASTER 


THE DAWN AND TWILIGHT OF ZOROASTRIANISM. By 
R. C. Zaehner, 371 pp. Illustrated. (Weidenfeld 
and Nicolson. §0s.) 

There had long been need of an up-to-date and 
comprehensive book in English on Zoroastrianism. 
The one scholar pre-eminently qualified to provide 
it was R. C. Zaehner, a specialist in Iranian studies 
and Spalding Professor of Eastern Religions and 
Ethics at Oxford. It is, therefore, a matter for 
rejoicing that Professor Zaehner was invited to 
provide such a volume in the History of Religion 
series now being published by Messrs. Weidenfeld 
and Nicolson, and the result fulfils all expectations. 
Professor Zaehner has produced a study of ancient 
Iranian religion that will surely long remain an 
authoritative work of reference, as well as a most 
interesting and readable account of its subject. 

Zoroastrianism has the unique distinction of 
being the only prophetic religion that has arisen 
among an Indo-European people. The date of 
Zoroaster (which Zaehner gives, with little discus- 
sion, as 628-551 B.C.), as well as the place of his 
activity and the nature of his message, preclude any 
likelihood of his being influenced by the Hebrew 
prophetic tradition. Hence the significance of the 
faith that he founded, which was destined to remain 
in varying forms the chief religion of Iran until the 
Islamic invasion in the seventh century of the present 
era—nor was that its end, for it survives today as the 
creed of the Parsee community of India. But it is the 
very uniqueness of Zoroaster’s achievement that 
constitutes one of the chief causes of the immense 
difficulties that beset the study of early Zoroas- 
trianism, and indeed of the whole course of the 
development of Persian religion. For Zoroaster was 
in effect the reformer of the ancient religion of his 
people; but, since the earliest written records of Iran 
are in fact the Gathas, which contain his teaching, we 
can only know that earlier faith through documents 
that bear the impress of his influence, and, conse- 
quently can only assess the degree of his originality 
by such means. And that, unfortunately, is not the 
sum of the difficulty; the interpretation of the Gathas 
is attended by the most intractable philological 
problems, and the translations made of them by the 
authorities concerned often differ seriously in many 
places. 

With an expert mastery of his intractable material 
and in a lucid narrative, Professor Zaehner shows 
how Zoroaster came forth as the prophet of a peaceful 
pastoral people, dwelling in eastern Iran, where they 
were constantly menaced by fierce nomadic tribes. 
Seeing in this conflict a deeper moral conflict between 
Asha and Druj, Truth and the Lie, Righteousness 
and Unrighteousness, Zoroaster became the exponent 
of a dualistic Weltanschauung. The world was the 
battleground of two opposing principles, the Spenta 
Mainyu (the Holy Spirit) and the Angra Mainyu (the 
Destructive or Evil Spirit). Rejecting the many 
deities thet his people served, he made Ahura 
Mazdah the true god and identified the Spenta 
Mainyu as an aspect of him or as his “ son.’’ Man, he 
maintained, was faced with an inescapable choice in 
this life between aligning himself on the side of one 
or the other of these forces, and his choice determined 
his eternal destiny. 


Zoroaster succeeded in converting King Vishtaspa 
to his doctrine. This royal support seems to have 
secured the foundation of the new faith, and con- 
tinuing royal patronage became a decisive factor in 
determining the vicissitudes of fortune and the trans- 
formation of content that Zoroastrianism experienced 
through its long career in Iran. Through all these 
complex changes under the Achaemenid, Parthian 
and Sassanian rulers, Professor Zaehner provides 
clear guidance; his account is indeed a revelation of 
the interaction between politics and religion in one 
of the great historic cultures of the ancient world. 

The non-specialist will also read with interest, 
and the expert will be grateful for Professor Zaehner’s 
exploration of the problems constituted by the gods 
Mithra and Zurvan. His account of the origins and 
nature of the former deity will be of great value to all 
students of Mithraism; for this mystery-religion, 
which competed with Christianity for the allegiance 
of the Roman Empire, cannot be understood apart 
from its Iranian origins. Zurvan, too, seems to have 
played a significant part in Mithraism. This deity 
does indeed provide one of the most fascinating 
problems of Iranian religion, and to it Professor 
Zaehner has already devoted a major work. Zurvan 
seems to have been a deification of Time with a two- 
fold aspect, i.e. as Infinite Time and “‘ Time of Long 
Dominion.” Under this latter aspect Zurvan was the 
Time that brings decay and death, and, identified 
with Ahriman, the concept seems to have been repre- 
sented in the images of the lion-headed monster 
found in many Mithraic sanctuaries. 

Professor Zaehner equips his book with a most 
valuable annotated bibliography, in which he also 
makes clear his condemnation of the views of E. E. 
Herzfeld and H. S. Nyberg. In commending this 
excellent work, the present reviewer wonders whether 
its author has considered sympathetically the pos- 
sibility that both Iranian and Indian dualism may 
have stemmed from a lively awareness of the ambival- 
ence of power as manifest in nature. He is also puzzled 
by the fact that nothing is said of a recent notable 
study of the term daénd; and, while he agrees that 
Widengren “sees ‘ high gods’ everywhere”, he is 
surprised that nothing worth mentioning has been 
found in that scholar’s article in Numen, on the 
“Stand und Aufgaben der iranischen Religionsges- 
chichte.” 

S. G. F. BRANDON. 


KING HENRY’S MAN 


TUDOR SECRETARY: Sir William Petre at Court and 
Home. By F. G Emmison. (Longmans. 50s.) 
After so many popular biographies of well-known 

Tudor personalities, by people not particularly 

qualified to write them, it is a pleasure to welcome this 

scholarly study of a figure of the second rank, and all 
the more revealing for that. Where there were so 
many heads falling in every direction, Sir William 

Petre was remarkable for keeping his—in both senses 

of the phrase. He never seems to have put a foot 

wrong, when it was fatally easy to do so. He was the 
only member of Henry VIII’s Council who remained 
there through all the changes under his children; the 
one councillor who escaped imprisonment, dismissal 
or disgrace at any time. And the interesting thing is 
that he was neither a time-server, nor unprincipled; 
he was not a fanatic, but a moderate and a good man. 
This is revealing. 
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London and the 
Outbreak of the Puritan 
Revolution 


City Government and National Politics 
1625-1643 


VALERIE PEARL 


‘Not only does this book tell an exciting story 
extremely well, but it is also one to set other 
historians and students of the seventeenth century 
thinking—perhaps to keep them thinking until 
Mrs Pearl produces a sequel covering the second 
“revolution” in London, that which accompanied 
the establishment of the English republic in 1649.’ 
The Guardian 42s net 


Muhammad, Prophet 


and Statesman 


MONTGOMERY W. WATT 


* ...a work of sober, measured scholarship. 
Nowhere, I think, will one find a clearer account of 
the society in which Muhammad worked, of the 
conditions in Red Sea Arabia from which Islam 
sprang.’ Spectator 25s net 


Battle in Bossenden 


- Wood 


The Strange Story of Sir William Courtenay 
P. G. ROGERS 


The‘full account of a lunatic’s adventures and their 
social implications. At Dunkirk, Kent, in May 
1838, Courtenay murdered a village constable sent 
to arrest him; the same day he and a band of his 
followers fought the military, his own and ten 
other lives being lost. 

*... superbly written, very intelligently compiled, 
very succinct and crisp, and elaborately circum- 
stantial—everything in it.” BRYAN ROBERTSON 
speaking in the BBC Critics Programme 
Illustrated 2§s net 


The Emergence of 
Modern Turkey 


BERNARD LEWIS 


*... enables us for the first time to see this signal 
event in its true perspective, as no accident but as 
the culmination of a continuous historical process, 
developing over two hundred years .... in the 
breadth of its scope and the depth of its scholar- 
ship, makes an important contribution to history.’ 
LORD KINROSS in Time and Tide 48s net 


A Study of History Volume x11: Reconsiderations 


ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 


‘As the dust of controversy settles, it is clear that the Study of History is one of the great books of our age, 
and, after reading it, no historian worth his salt will be able to see things in the same light as before .... 
we need only to consider the reaction his work has provoked to measure its impact. Here, gathered as in an 
anthology, we see some of the best and liveliest minds of the age at grips with the issues Toynbee has 
raised: what more genuine tribute could any man desire ?? GEOFFREY BARRACLOU GH in The Listener 


Chatham House 45s net 


The Fall of 
Kruger’s Republic 


J. S. MARAIS 


*... has come as near as anyone can to writing an 
unbiased account of the origin of that tragic 
conflict. His analysis of Kruger, Milner and 
Chamberlain is excellent, his command of the 
complicated negotiations which preceded the final 
plunge is clear and lucid, and he has had access to 
nearly all sources likely to be of value, including 
the official British archives, the Chamberlain 
papers, and Smuts’s private diary. It is an admirable 
and definitive work.’ ROBERT BLAKE in the 
Sunday Times 35s net 


The Discovery of 
New Zealand 


J. C. BEAGLEHOLE 


This study gives a clear account in a small compass 
of the process by which the coastline and extent 

of New Zealand became generally known. The 
author has thoroughly revised the text for this 
edition and added to it where this could be done 
with advantage. 

* ...remains a New Zealand classic—and a notably 
readable one, too.’ New Commonwealth 

Second edition Illustrated 21s net 
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Reckoned a parvenu in his own day, Petre came of 
old Devon franklin stock, born at enchanting Tor 
Brian. Sent to Exeter College, Oxford, he became a 
Fellow of All Souls. I learn for the first time, from 
David Lloyd, that “‘ King Henry VIII loved any All 
Souls man.” (In that, then, like Lord Baldwin—the 
only respect in which they resembled one another, 
except perhaps for a strain of uxoriousness.) More 
important, I suspect, were Petre’s five years abroad, 
which gave him the knowledge of languages, law, 
diplomacy, that made him an indispensable figure in 
Tudor Government, an almost permanent Secretary 
of State. 

One can infer something of the man from the 
portraits reproduced in this admirable book: the 
sharp and clever countenance, the sad and wary 
look on Tudor faces. Discretion, reticence, reliability, 
immense competence, and always, when necessary, 
silence: such were the characteristics of this import- 
ant official, a kind of top civil servant in that age. 
And what a success of it he made when the going 
was good, i.e. in the time of the dissolution of the 
monasteries, when ripe plums of manors and rec- 
tories fell into the ready lap. Taking the surren- 
ders of the houses, he was rewarded with annuities, 
pensions, favourable long leases, and was able to spy 
out the best lands for a purchase. I like the spirited 
prioress who said, “If the King command me to 
leave this house, I will gladly go, though I beg my 
bread; and as for pension I care for none. Trouble 
me no further, for I have declared my full mind.” 

Attentive to his chances through twenty revolu- 
tionary years, Petre emerged with immense estates, 
in Essex and Devon, some 45,000 acres: the founda- 
tion of a peerage in the next generation, of an un- 
deviatingly Catholic family to this day. The joke is 
that it was all honestly come by. A considerable 
proportion of his wealth Petre dedicated to public 
purposes: almshouses, scholarships at All Souls, and 
he became a second founder of Exeter College. Thus 
re cynical interpretations of history sometimes 

elied. 

Mr. Emmison, archivist of Essex, who has an 
intimate acquaintance with the immense mass of 
Petre papers at charming Ingatestone, has given us a 
full-length Tudor portrait in detail—career, way of 
life, building up of estates, social comings and goings 
—which really adds to our knowledge as few books 
do. A. L. Rowse. 


TOLERATION 
VOLTAIRE AND THE CALAS CASE. By Edna Nixon, 

224 pp. (Victor Gollancz. 21s.) 

The Calas case began as an incident in the per- 
secution of the Huguenots under Louis XV and 
ended, thanks to Voltaire’s intervention, as a victory 
for “‘ philosophy ” over intolerance. The setting of 
the events was Toulouse, the principal city of 
Languedoc, and once known as “the Capital of 
Heresy.”” There the magistrates and parlement, 
with the active backing of the local Roman Catholic 
hierarchy, had obtained the conviction of a Huguenot 
merchant called Jean Calas on a wholly false charge 
of having murdered his eldest son Marc Antoine 
who, it was alleged, was on the point of changing his 
faith to Roman Catholicism. The truth was that the 
young man, who had shown no marked interest in the 
old religion, had committed suicide. By perverting 
the rules of evidence, the administration succeeded 
In getting the poor suicide buried as a martyr to the 
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Roman Catholic religion and the father tortured and 
executed. 

Voltaire, after being acquainted with the facts by 
members of the Calas family, campaigned from 
Ferney and Geneva for a reversal of the verdict, 
engaged influential allies like Mme. de Pompadour, 
the Maréchal de Richelieu, the Duc de Choiseul and 
other intimates of Louis XV, and finally won his 
fight against the government and hierarchy of 
Languedoc. Jean Calas had been done to death on 
March oth, 1762; on March gth, 1765, the judgment 
was reversed and ordered to be struck off the register. 
The dead man’s wife and dependants, all of whom 
had been implicated by being present on the night of 
the suicide, were finally exonerated. i 
Voltaire exclaimed when all was over, “is the 
triumph of philosophy alone.” In his single-minded 
campaign to establish the legal innocence of a 
member of the persecuted minority religion, he had 
relied not only on friends at Versailles but on the 
help of a number of pastors of the Reformed Church 
at Geneva and on his encyclopaedist friends in Paris. 
The miscarriage of justice was brought to the atten- 
tion of Europe; enlightened despots at Saint Peters- 
burg, Potsdam and Kassel were roped in. The sword 
of fanaticism, so Voltaire maintained, must be 
blunted, so that honest people could “‘ pray to God in 
their own fashion, just as they eat according to their 
own tastes...” Not the least fruit of Jean Calas’s 
ghastly death was that Voltaire wrote his Traité sur 
la Tolérance. 

Mrs. Nixon tells the story with the same controlled 
indignation and compassionate lucidity that dis- 
tinguished her earlier essay on the Calas case in these 
pages. If Voltaire had not tossed the word philosophy 
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Inside Europe Today 
JOHN GUNTHER 


‘True craftsmanship . . . a heaven-sent ready reference work.’-—Sunday Times 
‘A fascinating and intensely readable picture.-—Observer 
“Very smooth and effective technique . . . Mr. Gunther is among the very best.’—Times 


25s 
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Selected and translated by ROBERT BALDICK 
The first abridgment in English of the classic Mémoires d’Outre-tombe. 35s 
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into the arena, the present book would be an excel- 
lent account of a decisive cause célébre. Voltaire 
would not, of course, have been the man he was if he 
had made any lesser claim on behalf of the winning 
side. But what name should we give to the van- 
quished, granted that philosophy was really the sole 
victor? To this question we are expected to reply 
fanaticism, intolerance and superstition. Such 
simplifications would not reach the core of the case. 
It.is reasonably clear that, by hitting at the magis- 
trates Of Toulouse, Voltaire had declared war on 
established religion as such. He hoped that the 
triumph of philosophy would teach the people ‘* how 
necessary it is to separate all affairs of religion from 
all affairs of government,” even as in the following 
century Cavour stipulated “‘ a free church is a free 
state.” Voltaire, it is true, wanted to localize his war, 
but nevertheless this fundamental aim gives the Calas 
case a significance that raises it above the legal and 
even ethical level. 

Here it must be said that Mrs. Nixon underrates 
both the might and the virtues of the ancient régime 
in the 1760’s, a system then uneasily poised between 
reform and traditionalism. She sees French society 
as an organism “ where those in power lacked con- 
science, where the Monarch was indifferent to the 
public good, and the sovereign courts of justice, 
negligent of their high function, were sunk in 
formalism and casuistry.”” None of this is true of 
mid-eighteenth-century France. In offering us these 
clichés, has Mrs. Nixon not forgotten that the King 
himself, when informed about the Calas case by his 
mistress and closest advisers, showed a constructive 
concern for justice ? Voltaire in fact, mobilized one 
sector of the established system against another— 
at a time when a good many parlements in France were 
centres of progress and evolutionary reform. In 
raising the cry of philosophy, Voltaire introduced an 
element into the battle that was bound to corrode the 
cohesion of the Monarchy, since by that term he 
isolated and discredited the religion of the State. 
It was a big step forward on the road to religious 
indifference. Thirty years later a great many “Jean 
Calases were done to death all over France in the 
name of philosophy, reason and the Supreme Being. 

Thus, like other valuable and worth-while books, 
the present work raises more questions than it 
answers. It is essentially written for general, or 

popular, reading, and as such provides a serious first 
introduction to a moment of history of great com- 
plexity and importance. One might say that its 
balance is uneven and its colour, on the whole, black 
and white—white for Voltaire, black for pre- 
revolutionary France. 

HAROLD KURTZ. 


CAVALRY EXPLOITS 


CHARGE TO GLORY: A Garland of Cavalry Exploits. 
By James Lunt. 265 pp. (Heinemann. 21s. net.) 
A more serious book than its title might suggest, 
this interesting work does a good deal to explain the 
mystique of the cavalry spirit. There is an undoubted 
charm about the horse. A beautiful and lovable 
animal, at the same time (like some other adorable 
creatures) it is fundamentally stupid. Its manage- 
ment and control form a skill once useful, still pre- 
served in racing and the hunting field, not very 
difficult to acquire and yet always associated with that 
sense of social superiority so dear to the English spirit. 
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Joseph Ashby of 
Tysoe, 1859-1919 
M. K. ASHBY 


A lively picture of English country 
life in the later nineteenth century. 
‘The best piece of village history 
since the Hammonds’ Village 
Labourer’ writes J. W. Robertson 
Scott in his Foreword. 25s. net 


The Ascendancy of 
France, 1648-88 
EDITED BY 
F. L. CARSTEN 


The fifth volume of the New Cam- 
bridge Modern History (the sixth to 
be published) deals with the age of 
Louis XIV, when France played a 
dominant role in political, military 
and cultural spheres. 


658 pages 40s. net 


The Second Period 
of Quakerism 
W. C. BRAITHWAITE 


The second volume of the late 
William C. Braithwaite’s standard 
history of the first seventy-five years 
of Quakerism was originally pub- 
lished thirty years ago. The Second 
Edition has a new appendix by 
Henry J. Cadbury. 30s. net 


Lloyd George: 
Rise and Fall 
J. P. TAYLOR 


In the Leslie Stephen lecture for 
1961 Mr. Taylor gives a charac- 
teristically lively and entertaining 
picture of Lloyd George. 3s. 6d. net 
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Today, horse-riding has a special panache as perhaps 
one of our most noteworthy examples of conspicuous 
waste. Yet not even the British Army has been able 
to retain mounted troops, except for the occasional 
appearances on state occasions of the Household 
Cavairy. And, of course, for fancy-dress affairs. 

Eight cavalry exploits are dealt with here: 
Napoleon at Marengo, the American army in the 
Civil War and at Little Big Horn, the German 
cavairy at Mars-la-Tour and British forces (including 
the King’s German Legion, Australian and Canadian 
troops) in Spain, India, France and Palestine. 
British tanks at the Fondouk Gap in North Africa 
during 1943 exemplify modern mechanization dis- 
playing “ the cavalry spirit,” and the whole book is 
dedicated to a friend of the author—himself a dis- 
tinguished soldier who began his career with horses 
and finally found himself inside mobile metal boxes— 
killed sword in hand, leading what is claimed to be 
“the last horse charge ever to be made by British or 
Indian cavalry” on March 21st, 1942, at Toungoo 
in Central Burma. There is thus a pretty pattern in 
the book, rounded off with a brisk account of the 
earlier history of the mounted arm and a melancholy 
admission that cavalry in the true sense of the word is 
today “‘ as much an anachronism on the battle field 
as the bow and arrow,” even though the cavalry spirit 
may live on in man, himself still the first weapon of 
battle. 

There are wide variations, of scale in the actions 
described, as may be discerned by comparing the 
casualties: 49 at Fondouk, 131 at Aliwal, hundreds at 
Brandy Station, thousands at Mars-la-Tour. Yet 
the dramatic impact and historical value of, say, the 
sixty-four Australian light horsemen who fell in their 
superbly successful mounted charge on Beersheba in 
1917 were immensely more important than the heavier 
losses of the Hanoverian dragoons at Garcia 
Hernandez in 1812. One charge probably prevented 
stalemate and first threw the Turkish generals and 
armies permanently off-balance; the other, though 
remarkable in that two unshaken squares of French 
infantry were annihilated by a single determined on- 
slaught, hardly affected the main course of the 
campaign. For another brave mounted charge, how- 
ever, too much is claimed: Seeley’s conceited opinion 
that his spirited attack on Moreuil Wood, in March 
1918, saved the whole allied cause must be rebutted. 
Nothing can mar the devotion, courage and gallantry 
of the Canadian horsemen who recaptured an im- 
portant ridge and dominating wood. But wars and 
campaigns on the scale of 1918 depend on more than 
one inspired local counter-attack. 

At Marengo, Aliwal and Mars-la-Tour the seizing 
of the exact moment for launching a cavalry charge 
changed the course of great battles. Brandy Station 
(1863), like Garcia Hernandez, was a fascinating 
tactical struggle. But where does Little Big Horn 
(1876) come into the picture, save as the example of 
how not to do it? The deplorable Custer (the Lord 
Cardigan of the U.S. army and every bit as stupid, 
disobedient, unscrupulous and unsuccessful as that 
noble clown) lost his own life and those of the 224 
soldiers under his direct command. It was bad luck 
on them, but Custer asked for what he got. 

Each of these engaging stories is well told. They 
and the connecting passages are full of picturesque 
detail. There is no index; it is a pity the maps are not 
more effective (no general maps; no scale shown on 


two; and no “ Gravelotte ” on p. 141); and the cover 
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shows a widdershins light dragoon trumpeter holding 
his reins in his right hand and wearing his sword on 
the off-side. The style goes jingling along, bringing 
in wide-ranging digressions, but always pushing 
briskly forward in a manner most proper to the 
subject. 

? T. H. McGurrir. 


LETTER TO THE EDITORS 


GENTLEMEN, 

In the ‘‘ Notes on Further Reading ”’ in your July 
number, you say that there is no full-length biography 
of Hawksmoor. This is incorrect: Mr. Kerry 
Downes’s ‘Hawksmoor was published by Zwemmer’s 
two years ago, in their series “‘ Studies in Archi- 
tecture.”” Had Mr. Edwards read it, he would hardly 
have agreed to your describing Hawksmoor as “a 
less inspired architect than Wren or Vanbrugh.” 
It is also perhaps a pity that he did not mention the 
decay into which Christchurch, Spitalfields, in par- 
ticular, has been allowed to fall, with St. Anne’s 
Limehouse not far behind. A Committee is in fact 
being formed to raise the necessary money to save 
them, of which I am the secretary. 

Yours, etc., 
ELIZABETH YOUNG (Mrs. Wayland Young), 
100, Bayswater Road, London, W.2 
[We regret a printing error in this article on page 461. 

Thornhill’s painting on the staircase at Easton 

Neston illustrates the History of Cyrus, not 

Cyprus.—Ebs. } 


NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


THE LATE VICTORIAN ARMY, by Brian Bond. Ed. 
T. H. Ward: The Reign of Queen Victoria (1887), 
vol. 1; Ed. G. M. Young: Early Victorian England 
(Oxford, 1934), vol. 1; E. L. Woodward: The Age of 
Reform 1815-70 (Oxford), pp. 256-7; J. K. Dunlop: 
The Development of the British Army, 1899-1914 
(Methuen, 1938); Ed. M. E. Howard: Wellingtonian 
Studies (Gale and Polden, 1959); F. Hardie: The 
Political Influence of Queen Victoria (Oxford, 1935), 
pp. 179-82; Ed. Capt. Hon. G. Wrottesley: The 
Military Opinions of Sir FJohn Fox Burgoyne (1859); 
J. W. Fortescue: History of the British Army, vol. 
XIII; Wr Verner: The Military Life of HRH The 
Duke of Cambridge (1905), 2 vols.; Sir R. Biddulph: 
Lord Cardwell at the War Office (1904); A. B. 
Erickson: Edward T. Cardwell—Peelite. Transactions 
of the American Philosophical Society (1959); Sir F. 
Maurice and Sir G. Arthur: The Life of Lord Wolseley 
(1924); Sir W. Robertson: From Private to Field 
Marshal (1921); Robert Blatchford: My Life in the 
Army (Amalgamated Press, 1910). 


ROUSSEAU IN ENGLAND, by Maurice Cranston. 
The best translation of Rousseau’s Confessions is 
that by J. M. Cohen. Other works available in 
English are the Social Contract (edited and translated 
by G. D. H. Cole), the Political Writings (edited by 
F. Watkins) and Emile (trans. by Barbara Foxley). 
The most recent biography is that by F. C. Green. 
The present article is largely based on material 
published in the Annales of the Société Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau, and in Rousseau’s Correspondance. For 
Hume see E. C. Mossner, The Life of David Hume. 
Important critical studies are Irving Babbitt Rousseau 
and Romanticism and A. C. Cobban Rousseau and the 
Modern State. 
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PETER THE GREAT AND THE RUSSIAN NAVY, by Ian 
ur Jul Grey. The most recent and comprehensive study of 
are vd Peter is Peter the Great by Ian Grey (New York, 
>a 1960), a British edition of which is in preparation. 
Bren Two other studies are to be recommended, namely, 
Archi- B. H. Sumner: Peter the Great and the Emergence of 
hard Russia (London, 1950) and E. Schuyler: Peter the 
pag nd Great (London, 1884). C. A. G. Bridges (ed.): The 
rush.” Russian Fleet during the Reign of Peter the Great 
; eee (Navy Records Society, 1899) is full of interest. In The Royal N National Life-Boat 
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© eave History of the Reign of Peter the Great, 7 vols. (St. SEND YOUR CONTRIBUTION TO:— 
Petersburg, 1858); Letters and Papers of Emperor 
Peter the Great, 9 vols. (St. Petersburg-Leningrad, ROYAL NATIONAL 
sung), 1887-1952). LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
my, W.2 THE PUISSANT PIKE, by T. H. McGuffie. C. F. 42 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1. 
we 461. Ffoulkes: Sword, Lance and Bayonet (1938); Arms 


Easton and Armament (1945); Graham Webster: The Roman 
1s, not Army (1956); H. C. B. Rogers: Weapons of the © ry & * 
British Soldier (1961). The volumes of the Society 


for Army Historical Research, published annually 
ING since 1921, contain much information on this and 
kindred subjects. 
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BOSTON, by Roland N. Stromberg. Samuel Eliot | = from: = 
-anston. Morison: Life and Letters of Harrison Gray Otis, | = = 
sions is 2 vols. (Boston, 1913); William E. Channing: Works, | = ca 
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lited by Edmund Quincy: Life of Josiah Quincy (Boston, = = 
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